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News of the Week 


seer greatest event of the week has been Sir Austen 

Chamberlain’s announcement to the United States 
that the Government “will be happy to sign” the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. The text of Sir Austen’s reply 
will not be published, however, till after we have gone to 
press. France, whom Sir Austen has pertinaciously tried 
to bring along in the wake of Great Britain, has actually 
preceded Great Britain definitely promising to sign. 
It is now certain that the Pact will consist of the single 
declaration banning war as an instrument of policy. 
Clearly this declaration does not exclude all war. It 
will be possible for an ingenious and sinister mind to 
aggressive war as a war of self-defence. 
Every reader of Busch’s memoirs of Bismarck knows 
how the thing can be done. Nevertheless we are confident 
that the Pact will cause all reasonably honest nations 
to bend their attention more than ever before to methods 
More arbitration 


present any 


of making the declaration a reality. 
and judicial machinery will be the sequel. 
* * s + 
France explains that she understands that her signature 
of the Pact will not affect her alliances and agreements 
and that her right of self-defence remains unimpaired. 
She points out that every sovereign nation must be the 


sole judge whether it is justified in recourse to a defensive 
war. She is content, however, to place these reservations 
on record and does not ask for them to be included in 
the Treaty. Thus Mr. Kellogg is the victor in the long 
contention in that he has kept all extraneous matter 
out of the Pact Sut the 
that France is the victor on the ground 


consoling 


French newspapers are sure 
that the Pact 
means very little. The most reflection in 
these circumstances is that France has never understood 
America, and we hope that she is now misunderstanding 
her for the last time. 

* * * * 

We assume that Sir Austen accepts Mr. 
explanations of June 24th as satisfactory, and, like 
France, is content to have them on record without 
insisting that they shall be part of the Treaty. Sir 
Austen’s delay in answering Mr. Kellogg’s Note is said 
to have been due to the necessity of waiting for the 
return of Sir Cecil Hurst from abroad. Sir Cecil went 
recently to Paris to talk with M. Fromageot and after- 
wards went to Berlin to sce Dr. Gaus. He returned to 
London on Monday. It is difficult to understand why 
Sir Austen need have delayed several days more after 
these comings and goings, but we will say no more on 


a ee 
Keil ves 


that subject here as we have discussed it in a leading 
article and have tried to show why the declaration of a 
single principle is valued by American statesmen. 

* * * * 

The highly original Constitution which is proposed for 
Ceylon by the Donoughmore Commission is unlike that 
of any Executive existing anywhere in the world. In 
form it suggests the League of Nations. Government in 
Ceylon had come to a deadlock because the Constitution 
which had been tried for seven years did not work. 
The unofficial members, who were not responsible, had 
an overwhelming majority in the Legislative Council ; 
the official members, who were responsible, were in a 
permanent minority ; yet these official members could 
not be removed except by the Governor. Unofficial 
members were refused all prospect of taking office them- 
selves. The hope that the irresponsibles would learn 
from the responsibles proved vain. 

* * * * 

Lord Donoughmore’s Commission now boldly propose 
that there should be virtually universal franchise, and 
that Ceylon should become a _ self-governing Colony. 
As, however, there is not the least hope of the many small 
political groups cohering into two or three large parties 
the Commission regard ordinary Parliamentary govern- 
ment as impossible. They therefore, that 
every clected member shall belong to one or other of seven 
small executive committees. These committees will be 
charged with departmental work, and their Chair- 
men will, in effect, be Ministers. The work of each 
Committee will be reported to the Council in executive 
session for confirmation. This looks at first sight like a 
non sequitur to the failure of a smaller democratic experi- 
ment, but it will be admitted, we think, that it would 
have been dangerous to go back upon popular election. 
Perhaps the only alternative to marking time was to go 
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forward. Such a scheme, at all events, commands 

almost as much curiosity and surprise as was excited by 

Lord Durham’s famous Report in its day. -ddsit omen ! 
* * * * 


Mr. Al. Smith, the Governor of New York and Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, is not letting a 
blade of grass grow under his feet. He has a long and 
difficult, and many people think impossible, road to 
travel to the Presidency, but no traveller could have 
set out in a more exultant spirit. It was a real stroke 
to persuade Mr. Raskob to become chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. For Mr. Raskob, 
the president of the General Motors Corporation, is 
head of one of the greatest business organizations in the 
United States. The Republicans profess to be the party 
of the business man, but here is a supreme business man 
taking the other side without fear or hesitation. 

* * * + 


It was not thought that either candidate would 
venture to interfere with the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution which is the basis of the Volstead 
Act, but Mr. Raskob has announced that if, as a “* result 
of careful study,” Mr. Smith could evolve a plan for 
regulating the liquor traffic, which would prevent the 
revival of the saloon and eliminate bootlegging, he 
would have a right, as President, to press for the necessary 
changes in the Constitution and the laws. A brilliant 
tactical move by Mr. Smith is his attempt to persuade 
Mr, Owen Young, the chairman of the General Electric 
Company, to stand as Democratic candidate for the 
Governorship of New York. Mr. Young is reputed to 
be the principal author of the Dawes Report, and is a 
business man of immense reputation. It is not yet 
known whether Mr. Young will stand for the Governor- 


ship, but his..open declaration that he is a supporter of 


Mr. Al. Smith is an invaluable asset for the Democratic 
Party. 
* * * * 

Meanwhile, Mr. Smith’s courtship of the farmers is 
prospering, and the New York correspondent of the 
Times says that on Monday sixty-three leaders of agri- 
cultural organizations in the Middle West passed resolu- 
tions practically pledging them to the Democratic ticket. 
They passed other resolutions, condemning the continua- 
tion of the Coolidge and Hoover policies as - designed 
““to industrialize the country at the expense of agri- 
culture.” Mr. Hoover is still silent, but we shall, of 
course, see him riding the whirlwind after August 11th, 
when he is expected to make his first campaign speech 
and ‘assure the country that Republicanism alone can 
guarantee prosperity. 

* * * * 

General Obregon, the President-elect of Mexico, was 
assassinated at a luncheon on Tuesday. The assassin 
was able to approach him by pretending to be a car- 
toonist. General Obregon was shot five times through 
the chest. He was President before, having been elected 
in 1920 for four years, and he and President Calles had 
an arrangement by which they hoped to succeed one 
another indefinitely. Their policies were much the same— 
Nationalist, Progressive in domestic polities, and «nti- 
clerical. 

* * * * 

The decision by the Council of the League of Nations 
to abandon its attempt to settle the dispute between 
Rumania and Hungary is deplorable. The Treaty of 
Trianon laid upon the Council the duty of appointing a 
substitute for the arbitrator withdrawn by Rumania. 
It is not necessary to believe in the justice of the Hun- 
garian cause—though we ourselves do believe in it— 


to see that in neglecting a duty the Council is taking the 
risk of bringing contempt on the League. 
* * * * 


Signor Giolitti, who has died at the age of cighty-five, 
has sometimes been called the ‘“‘ Grand Old Man” ot 
Italian politics. He was Liberal by name, it is true, 
but it was often difficult for foreigners to identify his 
super-skilful tactics and accommodations with anything 
that could fairly be called Liberalism. He was an 
astonishingly clever winner of elections and was Prime 
Minister five times. He had almost as much power when 
he was out of office as when he was in. Now that Fascism 
is enthroned it is natural to look back with some regrct 
to the gentleness and tolerance of Signor Giolitti, but on 
‘annot help feeling that if the Constitutional parties haci 
had more energy and more sincerity they could hav« 
made a better fight against the despotism which they now 
deplore. Signor Giolitti made a bad mistake when he 
allowed the workers to seize the factories in 1919. But 
from the British point of view he made a worse one in 
1915 when he opposed Italy’s intervention in the War. 
He actually won over a majority of the Chamber to 
neutrality, and Salandra, the Prime Minister of the day, 
resigned. Popular feeling, however, carried the day. 
Salandra was restored and war was declared. 

* * * * 


The statement by Dr. Murphy, of New York, aid Dr. 
Leitch, of London, to the International Cancer Conferences 
on Tuesday will raise anxious but hopeful expectations. 
Dr. Murphy has extracted from tumours in chickens a 
* growth-producing substance ” and has shown that this 
substance is normally present in certain tissues. Dr. 
Leith has produced a tumour in a chicken by injecting 
glandular substance from another healthy chicken. The 
inference is that Nature, which always strives to achieve 
a balance, provides growth-preventing as well as growth- 
producing substances. It will be the task of research, 
now that a growth-producing substance has been dis- 
covered, to find substances which are growth-preventing. 
Dr. Leitch’s growth-producing substance is believed to 
be an enzyme or ferment. Doubt is thus thrown on the 
announcement three years ago by Messrs. Gye and 
Barnard that cancer originated in a virus, 

: * * * * 


We have written in a leading article about the Savidge 
Reports, but here we should like to say something about 
a matter which does not arise directly out of the inquiry. 
The debate in the House of Commons which will take 
place after we have gone to press must have the effect 
of identifying Sir John Bankes with the moderate case 
for the police which will be assailed by the Labour Party, 
As the Home Secretary will in the main resist the Oppo- 
sition the result will be that the name of Sir John Bankes 
will be drawn into a political controversy and will be used 
as a weapon of defence by the Home Secretary, 
It has been the tradition in this liberty-conscious country 
to glory in the independence of the Judiciary from the 
Executive. It is true that Sir John Bankes is no longer 
a Lord of Appeal, but it was because of his long and dis- 
tinguished connexion with the Bench that he was invited 
by the Home Secretary to preside over the inquiry. We 
think the Government ought seriously to consider whether 
they should not make it a rule that a Judge or ex-Judge 
should never be invited to take part in a mixed inquiry. 
Some Judicial inquiries are safe enough, such as those, 
for instance, over which Lord Mersey presided. But 
for a Judge or ex-Judge to be a member of a mixed court 
is to invite the very confusion between executive and 
judicial functions which all sensible people wish to avoid, 
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The Conference of the Miners’ Federation opened at 
Llandudno on Tuesday. Mr. Herbert Smith, the Presi- 
dent, said that the membership had fallen from 957,000 
in 1926 to 625,000. The loss of a third of the members 
is only too easily to be explained. Mr. Smith held out 
for a six hours’ day, a minimum wage for all mine workers, 
and pensions for all whom the employers no longer 
require. He excited some opposition by commending 
the efforts towards industrial conciliation at the Mond 
Conference. Throughout this speech Mr. Cook was sitting 
on Mr. Smith’s left hand and must have been disconcerted 
by the repudiation of the Maxton-Cook policy. On 
Wednesday there was an organized Communist demonstra- 
tion. Mr. Smith descended from his chair and helped 
the “ chuckers-out.”” One of the Communists who seems 
to have got the worst of it discreetly remarked, “ It is 
very difficult to know how to deal with an old man 
Such humours of the fray, 
however, are less than the tragedies. The 
miners’ honourable cause has been brought to collapse ; 
reason and hope are swallowed up in recrimination and 
despair. Compare with this the inspiring good sense 
of the prosperous railwaymen’s unions, which are sitting 
down with the employers to thrash out the future of the 
railways, cach side trying to help the other. There is 
difference between the methods of Mr. Cook and those 
of Mr. J. H. Thomas. 


* * * # 


who is so pugnacious.” 
obvious 


The result of the Halifax by-election, declared on 
Friday, July 13th, was a gain for Labour. The figures 


were : 


Alderman A. W. Longbottom (Labour).. es 17,536 
Major Harry Barnes (Liberal) .. oe e- 12,585 
Major Frank Crossley (Unionist) ee e+ 10,804 

Majority oe ne 26 ee we 1,951 


At the 1924 elections Mr. Whitley was unopposed, but 
at the previous election in 1918 the figures were :— 


Mr. 4. H. Whitley (Coalition Liberal) .. oe 22,136 
Mr. A. McManus (Labour) is is da 4,036 
Coalition Liberal majority 18,100 


The conflict between the Labour and Liberal candidates 
in the recent campaign was brightened by the fact 
that cach accused the other of stealing his programme. 
The loss of the seat which the late Speaker held so long 
is naturally a disappointment to the Liberals. The 
Unionists had no real hope of succeeding. 

* * a * 

The result of the by-election in the Hallam Division 
of Sheflield, necessitated by the appointment of Sir 
Frederick Sykes as Governor of Bombay, was declared 
on Monday as follows : 


Mr. L. W. Smith (Unionist) ee 9,417 
Mr. C. R. Flynn (Labour) oo ae 
Mr. J. B. Hobman (Liberal) .. 2,715 


Unionist majority oe 4,024 


The figures at the General Election were :— 

Sir F. Sykes (Unionist) .. 15,546 

Mr. E. Snelgrove (Labour) 8,807 
Only 54 per cent. of the electors polled. 

* “ “ os 

On Wednesday Mr. Churchill surprised the House of 

Commons by announcing changes in the Betting Duty. 
He will reduce the duty from 2 per cent. to 1 per cent. 
on the course and from 3} per cent. to 2 per cent. else- 
where; but the changes will be conditional on the 
passing of the Racecourse Betting Bill. He also _pro- 
posed to double the fee for bookmakers’ licences, but 
this increase cannot take effect this year. i wt 
does take effect, it may be part of a wider scheme 


He accepts a nominal loss to the 
Evidently he thinks 
The estimated 


for graded licences. 

revenue this year of £1,250,000. 

it wise to make the best of a bad job. 

revenue could not have been obtained in any case. 

There has been widespread evasion. He looks to the 

Totalisator to reeoup himself. ° 
* * * * 

Messages from the search parties who have been trying 
to rescue the survivors from the disaster to the ‘ Italia ’ 
have contained harrowing details and unhappily these 
have become the cause of international ill-feeling. On 
Thursday, July 12th, the Russian icebreaker, ‘ Krassin,’ 
reported that two out of the three members of the walking 
party had been saved and were on board the ‘ Krassin.’ 
They were Major Mariano and Major Zappi. The third 
member of the party, the promising young Swedish man 
of science, Dr. Malmgren, was dead. At his own request 
he had been left by his two companions to die with both 
his legs frozen. The mind rushes back to that unforget- 
table day when Captain Oates nobly sacrificed himself 
rather than allow Captain Scott’s South Polar party 
to be impeded in their desperate march against starvation. 
It will be remembered that the walking party started 
off at the end of May in the hope of being able to march 
across the drifting ice to bring succour to those who 
remained where the gondola of the ‘ Italia’ had crashed. 

* * * x 

The ‘ Krassin’ continued her voyage and next picked 
up the four survivors of the party who had been under 
the command of Lieutenant Viglieri since the rescue of 
General Nobile himself by Some of the 
would-be rescuers have themselves been missing, but 
they have been rescued with the exception, we are sorry 
to say, of Captain Amundsen and his four companions. 


aeroplane. 


Hope of finding them has become very slight. All the 
searchers, including the Russians, have more than 


deserved the graceful expressions of gratitude which 
they have received from Signor Mussolini. 
a * * * 

The Swedish newspapers have been bitter about the 
loss of Dr. Malmgren. 
General Nobile permitted Dr. Malmgren, who, it is now 
said, was badly injured when the airship fell, to be one 
of the walking party, and they are not convinced that 


They cannot understand why 


there was sufficient cause for his companions to abandon 
him, even though it was at his own request.. The Italian 
officers will say, we imagine, that the case was like that 
of Captain Scott’s expedition. The walking party were 
bound to make all possible speed; it was a question of 
days, perhaps even of hours or minutes, to bring relief 
to the Nobile or Viglieri party. We do not know whether 
this is the right or a sufficient answer, but we hope that 
the disagreeable tension will be ended by a_ precise 
The French newspapers, for their part, have 
alleging that he ought not 


explanation. 
been attacking General Nobile, 
to have allowed himself to be rescued before his friends, 
and that there must be some reason why he was extra- 
ordinarily anxious to return to Rome. They even sug- 
gest that he wished to destroy certain documents at 
home, the publication of which woula have been injurious 
to Italian aviation, and that he had had a quarrel with 
Dr. Malmgren. 
indignant at these insinuations, but in this matter agaiu 
we hope that explanations will be offered and accepted. 
* * * * 


As may be supposed, Italians are very 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10133; on Wednesday week 101%: a year ago 101}, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week 90} ; a year ago 86%. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 78 ; on Wednesday weck 78 % ; 
a year ago 76}. 
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The Savidge Reports 


T is extremely unfortunate that the Court of Inquiry 
into the methods of interrogating Miss Savidge at 
Scotland Yard did not produce a unanimous Report. 
If it ha done so the Report would have opened the road 
to certain speedy and desirable reforms. As it is, the 
matter is left in some uncertainty. We are threatened 
with 9 debate—to take place shortly after this issue of 
the +rectator has been printed—which may develop into 
an affair of partisanship and class-feeling. At all events, 
practically the whole of the Opposition takes the side of 
the Minority of the Court as against the Majority in 
discrediting the police. Another disadvantage is that 
the Royal Commission which is to inquire into the func- 
tions and performance of the police in general will have 
its work made more difficult by the preliminary disagree- 
ment in the Savidge Court. 


Although it would have been fortunate if the three 
members of the Court had been in complete agreement 
we recognize that there was a conflict of opinion between 
Sir John Bankes and Mr. Withers on the one hand, and 
Mr. Lees-Smith on the other, which could not possibly 
be reconciled. When it was found that the two sides 
disagreed as to the credibility of the witnesses it was 
useless to strive any more for a unanimous Report. The 
simple fact was that the Majority thought that Miss 
Savidge departed from the truth, and Mr. Lees-Smith 
believed that she did not. In such a case it is impossible 
for anyone who did not attend the inquiry to form an 
opinion of his own which would be of much value. It is 
notorious that credibility depends upon the personal 
impression which a witness makes. It is not the mere 
words of the witness—afterwards to appear in black and 
white in the newspapers—that count. The truest 
impressions are derived from the witness’s manner of 
meeting questions, from the shifts to which he or she 
resorts when in a difficulty, from his or her appearance of 
candour or the reverse. Judgment on these matters 
may be largely instinctive, and yet this sort of judgment 
is the most valuable of all when exercised by men accus- 
tomed to “ size up” persons in a trial. All we can say 
is that Sir John Eldon Bankes, as a very distinguished 
lawyer and a former Lord Justice of Appeal, and Mr. 
Withers, a much-trusted solicitor and an accomplished 
and public-spirited man, seem to us to have been more 
likely to arrive at a fair conclusion—particularly when 
their conclusions exactly agreed—than Mr. Lees-Smith, 
who, though he has written a very industrious and able 
Report, has had no judicial experience corresponding 
to theirs. 


The impressions which the Majority and the Minority 
formed of Miss Savidge are curiously and interestingly 
different. To Sir John Bankes and Mr. Withers she was, 
though singularly youthful and childlike in appearance 
and manner, “ intelligent, of quick perception and of 
considerable acuteness ; quite capable of taking care of 
herself though highly strung.” To Mr. Lees-Smith she 
was a “ frank, simple and somewhat childlike witness.” 
It was admitted in evidence that she had suffered from 
hysteria, and nobody with any medical knowledge needs 
to be told how this disease may heighten the imaginative 
faculty. It is also to be noted that, though Miss Savidge 
was said to have returned home after the interrogation 
at Scotland Yard in a state of collapse, she was able 
to take part in a conference that evening with Sir Leo 
Money, at which her version of what happened at Scotland 
Yard was considered for presentation in the House of 
Commons, 


We have merely drawn some inferences on the subject 
of credibility in order to do bare justice to the police 
officers, but these inferences do not by any means dispose 
of the important question whether the police have or 
have not in recent years adopted unjustifiable methods 
in the examination of witnesses who are invited to 
Scotland Yard when cases are being prepared. To a 
certain extent it is obvious that they have adopted 
methods which if not illegal were most undesirable. 
Up to a point the Majority and the Minority are in 
agreement on this matter. The Majority find that the 
Director of Public Prosecutions was in duty bound to 
obtain a statement from Miss Savidge. The Home 
Secretary had talked in the House of Commons —-very 
unwisely as we think—about indicting for perjury the 
policemen who arrested Sir Leo Money. As a natural 
consequence he had instructed the Director of Public 
Prosecutions to work up the case, or at all events to find 
out if such a case was possible. Obviously the Director 
of Public Prosecutions could do this only by instructing 
officials at Scotland Yard to discover what potential 
witnesses might have to say on the matter. If that be 
admitted—and so far we think there is no fault—it 
must also be admitted that the Public Prosecutor did 
well to entrust the inquiries to Inspector Collins on his 
record. 

The actual fault was the manner in which Miss Savidge 
was taken to Scotland Yard and was there examined. 
The Majority consider that before taking her there she 
ought to have been warned of the nature of the investi- 
gation and of the possibility that her own character might 
be affected by it. They also point out that where a 
woman’s morals are in question another woman should 
always be present, unless the witness particularly asks 
that another woman should not be present. This pro- 
posal is, of course, an inversion of the present practice, 
which is that another woman should be present only if 
the witness asks that she should stay. There is no doubt 
something in Inspector Collins's remark that many 
women would rather answer delicate questions without 


another woman being present. Whatever the truth may 
be about that, the rule, we think, ought to be that another 
woman should be present as a matter of routine unless 


the witness objects. 

Mr. Lees-Smith, writing at greater length than the 
Majority, sets evidence against evidence and cot.cs to 
the conclusion that Miss Savidge did in fact have a very 
humiliating experience during which she was subjected 
to improper questions. He certainly makes a point worth 
careful consideration when he discusses the dangers 
inherent in the form of question and answer habitually 
used at Scotland Yard. No shorthand notes are 
taken. The questions and answers are written down in 
a rough summary, paraphrase, or version of what has 
been said. It is true that the witness is required to 
read the document through afterwards and to sign it, 
but it is conceivable that a tired or inexperienced witness 
might sign a highly tendentious statement. The only 
remedy, if a remedy is required, seems to be shorthand 
notes. 

An arrested person is invariably warned that he need 
not make a statement, but that if he does it may be used 
against him. Surely a witness invited to Scotland Yard 
should be warned just as carefully. The pretence that 
Scotland Yard has a right to take a witness to Scotland 
Yard without warning and without legal representation 
is in itself a transgression of personal rights. It is 
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particularly bad in the case of a girl living at home whose 
parents ought certainly to be consulted. 

One further The Public 
letter to Sir Leo Money’s solicitors, implied that he had 
power to compel a witness to be examined. What is 
that power? What is there at Common Law to force a 
witness charged with no offence to submit to examina- 


matter. Prosecutor, in his 


On Understanding 


[' is good news that Sir Austen Chamberlain has 

thought better of his tardy plan to deliver his reply 
to Mr. Kellogg's latest Note some time “ before the end 
He is delivering the reply at about the 
time we write these words, and we can only hope that the 


of the session.” 


lukewarmness which was being 
** Before 


was not good enough when 


impression of British 
produced in the United States will be deleted. 
the end 
nations like France and Italy, who haye not a hundredth 
part of the enthusiasm for the Peace Pact which exists in 
Great Britain, were promising Mr. Kellogg their signatures 
Till recently, at all events, Sir Austen's pro- 
highly credit- 
able and desirable in themselves, of course—to build a 
bridge for France. But when the bridge was_ built 
France skipped across it before we did. 


of the session ” 


at once. 
crastination was caused by his attempts 


We said last week that our delay was lamentable, 
and that seems to be not too strong a word when we 
reflect that the cardinal principle of our foreign policy 
should be co-operation at every possible point with the 
United States. If Great Britain and the United States 
stand together there will probably be an enduring peace 
in the world; if they do not, and still worse if they fall 
We 
often wish that our Ministers could spend six months in 
the United States as one of the qualifications for office. 
It is much to be wished that they could * take a course ” 
in that country. Sir 
specially lacking in the necessary knowledge. 


asunder, there will almost certainly not be peace. 


Austen Chamberlain seems to be 


The whole method of approach in the United States to 
any political question is entirely different from ours. 
It is useless to act on the assumption that because Ameri- 
cans talk English they therefore think as we do. They 


do not. Their methods are probably to be attributed 


to their written Constitution, which stereotyped the 
ideas of democracy prevalent more than a_ hundred 
years ago. The British democracy, having all its 


principles in flux, has gone on meeting emergency after 
emergency with an immediate remedy until democracy 
has evolved to a point unknown in America. It would be 
better for the standard of American polities, we think, if the 
American Executive had been made responsible, like the 
British Cabinet, to its: Parliament. 
bracing and dignifying and brings in the best men 
anxious to undertake a man’s job. However that may 
be, the United States, through her fixed Constitution, 
has still a comparatively detached Executive and a 
Constitution which is held to be almost too sacred to be 
tampered with. 

In these circumstances Americans long ago fell into the 
habit, whenever they examined a political idea that was 
new in principle, of securing for it legality and importance 
by getting it incorporated in the Constitution. It fol- 
lowed from that that even where incorporation in the 
Constitution was not or could not be aimed at, a tendeney 
appeared to think of the general principle first and the 
details afterwards. Obviously this is a precise inversion 
of our own habit of thought. 
slow—and we think rightly so 


Such responsibility is 
men 


As a nation we are very 
to open our arms to any 


tion? A witness who refuses may have no sense of his 
responsibilities as a citizen, but that is another matter. 
Altogether think that the Royal Commission is 
required. The Police seemed to have been inspired by 
such measures as the Official Secrets Acts and D.O.R.A. 


rather than by the Common Law, which provides universal 


we 


protection and is the only law which was relevant. 


the United States 


new policy till we see our way to carrying it out in detail. 
An elementary knowledge of the American way, however, 
would have suggested to Sir Austen Chamberlain from the 
start that 


there can never be any hope of agreement. 


American mind 
The Pact 
olten 


unless we can get inside the 
made such an opportunity for peace as does not 
come to the world, vet by humming and hewing he has 
let the Americans think that the British people are much 
less friendly to the scheme than they really are. 

Sir Austen’s characteristic method was to perpend 
with anxious honesty the question whether Great Britain 
ought to put her name to a Treaty which might some day 
involve her in the embarrassment, or even dishonour, 
of seeming to break her word. 
exposition of the doubts and qualifications in his mind 
which he sent to Mr. Kellogg several weeks ago. But 
surely when that exposition was accepted, as in fact it 
was by Mr. Kellogg’s own interpretation of the meaning 
of the Pact, there was no further cause for delay. Can the 
explanation be that Sir Austen has made of the Locarno 
Treaties such an obsession that he cannot look upon any 
other plan of getting peace except as a kind of rival? 
To all ordinary men to whom was not given the honour- 
able task of perfecting the laborious and skilful spade-work 
of Lord D’Abernon, it seems that the Kellogg Pact is a 
gloriously ample complement of the Locarno Treaties, 


Hence the long and careful 


Locarno tried to achieve peace in a limited and negative 
manner by threatening war against those who broke the 
peace ; but the American scheme is positive and con- 
structive in that it implants in the minds of men a rever- 
Only 
in the land of nightmare could there be a clash between 
instruments both of which are avowedly fashioned to 


ence for peace as an end and solution in itself. 


preserve peace. 

The cffect of the Kellogg Pact will be psychological, 
but, though psychological influences are imponderable, 
is a 
great event for all the leading nations of the world to 
declare, in effect, that war as an instrument of policy is a 
disgraceful thing. That puts an end for ever, let us 
hope, to the Bismarckian epoch in which war was regarded 


we expect them in this case to be immense. It 


by some nations as a normal means of getting what they 
wanted. Not within living memory has Great Britain 
used war as an instrument of policy, and if any British 
Government tried to do such a thing it would be de- 
nounced even by its own followers. Surely that ought 
to have made it all the easier for Sir Austen to sign without 
a moment’s unnecessary delay a Treaty committing us 
His 


reservations and explanations to avoid misunderstanding 


to a policy which we have already made our own. 


were natural, but he could have composed them in a few 
hours and obtained the consent of the Dominions much 
sooncr than he did on the plea of urgency. The essential 
things in such a psychological case as this are speed and 
enthusiasm. 

We do not, of course, forget that 
this 


incumbent 
If they have made that attempt they will no doubt have 


if it is incumbent on 


‘ountry to understand Americans it is equally 


upon Americans to try to understand us, 
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understood that Sir Austen’s inopportune stickiness was 
the result of highly creditable traditions in our Foreign 
Office shaped and sharpened to some extent by his own 
obsessions and temperament. To Mr. Kellogg, it is 
evident, no great difliculty is presented by the apparent 
contradictions between his magnanimous denunciation 
of war and the facts that the American Government are 
now conducting a “ sort of a war” in Nicaragua, and that 
they have not abandoned, though they have postponed, the 
proposal for a greatly enlarged Navy. An Englishman 
in such circumstances would say to himself at once: 
“These contradictions are obvious and will be noticed. 
I must explain them. I must show that I am not really 
contradicting myself.” 

If, however, Americans are to be helped to understand 
how and why we think differently from them, the worst 
possible way of doing it is to speak in the manner in which 


The Hot 


N°? one has yet fried an egg on the London pavement 

these summer days, as a citizen of New York is 
reported by cable to have done last week. But it has 
been hot in London, none the less, and the sun has shone 
with a persistent brillianey. There is a weil-known 
convention among intelligent English people that they 
shall not talk about the weather or pay any obvious 
attention to its vagaries. The pretence breaks down 
when the thermometer is high enough or low enough, 
and remains steady for a week or so, especially on the 
eve of the holidays. The fine weather has been a main 
topic of conversation this month, and, for all that the 
sceptics may say, St. Swithin’s rainless festival has been 
noted with relief, even by those who disregard all the other 
saints in the calendar. The writer heard a country 
parson, preaching on St. Swithin, contemn the meteoro- 
logical legend connected with his translation from the 
churchyard at Winchester to a noble shrine within the 
cathedral. But all the parsons and all the weather- 
clerks will not dispel that ancient and baseless fantasy, 
which at any rate preserves the memory of a worthy 
Saxon prelate. 

A philosopher from overseas, summing up his impres- 
sions of a brief tropical spell in London, would doubtless 
say that we behave as if we never expected any summer 
heat. The women, it is true, wear the minimum of 
clothing. But that is fashion’s decree, in no wise depen- 
dent on the temperature. Fashion requires the modern 
woman to go thinly clad and lightly shod, whether it is 
midsummer or midwinter. She does not adapt her 
costume to the weather; it is a mere accident that her 
clothing has happened to be appropriate to the heat wave. 
The conservatism of our race is more obvious in the 
average man’s attire, which, suitable enough for late 
autumn or early spring, has to serve for all seasons. 
In any town of Northern Europe at this time of year 
you may see respectable men, civic worthies, even digni- 
ficd officials, clothed in black alpaca and unashamedly 
sporting straw hats of curious shape, because they mean 
to be cool. The true Londoner would sooner retire from 
business than make so base a surrender to the summer 
sun. Some thought that the War would change all that. 
They looked for a relaxation of all old conventions when 
peace returned. Yet in this heat the London men of 
affairs who wear light-coloured clothes are in a small 
minority, those who have flannel suits are uncommon, 
and those who dare to appear in linen are rare indeed. 
Bold men omit their waistcoats, but most of us scorn 
such evasions of duty. We assume that the hot weather 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks spoke last Saturday. In a 
speech in which he nominally welcomed the Pact he 
accused the United States of increasing her Navy and 
added acidly, ** Deeds speak stronger than words.” He 
ought to have known that after the American Naval 
programme had been whittled down to a semblance of its 
former large self the whole thing was postponed for six 
months in order to clear the way for Mr. Kellogg's Pact. 
Perhaps he did know that. If he did his remarks were 
the more badly timed. It will take some understanding 
by the Americans to understand that kind of clumsiness. 

But, after all, the Peace Pact is now as good as an 
accomplished fact. Although Sir Austen had to run 
after the ‘bus he has not missed it. We believe that the 
general signing of the Pact will prove to have been one 
of the most important and beneficent events of our 
generation, 


Weather 


is but a passing phase, and we are not going to vary our 
customs for a trifle. And yet most of us know perfectly 
well that England has just as many fine summers as the 
Continent, and that we ought to 
July and vary our dress accordingly. 

It is not only a matter of clothes. 
less skies we think regretfully of the 
of Continental cities, and wonder what place in London 
will be the least stuffy for lunch or dinner, and which will 
provide the most seasonable diet. London 
greatly changed and modernized of late years, and its 
restaurants and cafés have been immensely improved. 
But all of them are designed as refuges from the cold 
and the damp, and not as pleasant resting-places on hot 
and sunny days. It is a strange dispensation of Provi- 
dence that makes the foreigner so ready to sit in an open- 
air café on the edge of the pavement and sip some harm- 
Jess drink while he watches the passers-by, whereas your 
Englishman must go well into the interior of an ill- 
ventilated building when he wants refreshment. Perhaps 
Providence has nothing to do with it : the administration 
of the licensing laws, based on the assumption that man 
is frail by nature and that the sight of people drinking 
makes others thirsty, may have compelled publicans 
to seclude their bars, and the teashop owners have fol- 
lowed their example. In any case it seems a pity that 
Londoners during this sultry July cannot take their 
meals in the open air, because no one has foreseen that 
they would want to do so. The next generation, more 
thoroughly impressed than we have been with the advan- 
tages of fresh air and sunlight, will perhaps insist on the 
development of the open-air café and restaurant in 
London. 


expect hot days in 


Under these cloud- 
open-air restaurants 


has bee Nh 


Our alien philosopher, his intelligence stimulated by 
the heat, would assuredly ask why, in such weather as 
this, we neglect our great open-air playground, the 
Thames. There is still the majestic river, on which many 
generations of Londoners took their pleasure. But, 
instead of being crowded with steamers and launches, it 
bears only an occasional tug and a string of barges, 
The incomparable views of London from the water are 
denied to us, as well as the opportunity of getting a 
breath of fresh air. The pessimists can always rehearse 
a string of reasons why Londoners must not expect a 
regular river service such asthe Parisians enjoy. But 
the reasons seem peculiarly inadequate this July, when 
many thousands of us would like to take steamer down to 
Greenwich or up to Battersea Park or Chelsea and feel 
the breeze that always blows over the water. Perhaps 
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those who might provide steamers—whether the County 
Council or private firms—are, like the 
the restaurant keeper, obsessed by the 
should never expect a dry and sunny 
rain and cold are our normal portion. 
in the matter of weather forecasting seems needed. Even 
if, before this article is published, the wind should change 


The Week 


of Commons is really 
After weeks of fulmination and com- 


average man and 
idea that London 
summer and that 
A little optimism 


rFXHE House an amazing 
| assembly, 

motion, and a daily crop of questions regarding the 
Savidge case and the police force, the Home Secretary's 
announcement that nothing was going to be done about 
the two constables concerned in the arrest was received 
with general and genuine cheers. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks was in his clement during 
the debate on Lord Byng’s appointment as Commissioner. 
His speech does not read very well, but in the House its 
effect was devastating, and it completely quashed the 
unusually mild objections which had been advanced by 
Mr. Snowden, whose heart was clearly not in the business. 

The Home Secretary Lord 
Palmerston, and appears to be in the process of securing 
an equal hold on the affections of the electorate. He 
speaks with immense and very effective sincerity, and 
gallops about the whole field of discussion with a verve 
and gusto that never fails to appeal to his audience, and 
It is easy to imagine 


increasingly resembles 


frequently engages its sympathies. 
him, after committing some colossal indiscretion, coming 
down to the House with his fate trembling in the balance, 
storming the place with a lengthy and perfervid oration, 
and emerging triumphant. Indeed, were he a few years 
younger, his succession to the Premiership, and a subse- 
quent series of such scenes, could be confidently predicted. 

After his speech upon this occasion all interest departed 
from the debate until Mr. T. J. O'Connor startled Members 
on both sides out of their lethargy by announcing that 
the exceptional appointment of an exceptional man could 
only be justified by exceptional circumstances, which 
were widely believed to exist—namely, the wholesale 
corruption of the Metropolitan Police. This passion for 
telling the truth will get Mr. O’Connor into serious 
trouble if he persists in indulging it. He shares with 
Mr. R. S. Hudson, the Member for Whitehaven, a dis- 
concerting determination to say what he really believes, 
It is not so very long ago that Mr. Hudson insisted on 
pointing out to an indignant House the logical and 
inevitable consequences of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s 


and deep depressions moving from west of Ireland should 
overwhelm us and make the cautious citizen rejoice ix 
his thick tweeds and his stuffy eating-houses, the mischiet 
has been done. For the hot weather has brought visions 
of what might be if we always expected the kind of summet 
that we have this year instead of making up our mirfds 
for the worst. 


in Parliament 


last Unemployment Insurance Bill, which the Opposition 
thereby temporarily jeopard- 
These 


two promising young Unionists should realize by now 


had been too stupid to see, 


izing his chances of promotion to the Ministry. 


that rapid political advancement seldom comes to earnest 
seekers after the truth, and take warning. Or perhaps 
they do realize it, and are content for the moment with 
“the moral beauty those who do 
their duty.” 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain has got his Rating Appor- 
tionment Bill through after a remarkable display of 
efliciency. Nearly all the arguments advanced against 
it cancel out, and some remarks about agriculture from 
the Labour stand rural Conservative 
candidates in good stead at the next election. Mean- 
while, despite the heat, active movements continue 
behind the seenes, both in the and Labour 
Parties. Amongst supporters of the Government the 
bogey of Protection has once more reared its head in 


which comes to 


benches should 


Unionist 


somewhat menacing form, and discussions on the subject 
have already begun, although they are at the moment 
only in the preliminary phase. There is a formidable 


and growing demand for an immediate duty on iron 
and steel, or, failing that, for a free hand with regard 


to this industry after the next election. 

Free-traders in the Unionist Party, of whom there 
are a considerable number, and anti-Protectionists, of 
whom there are many more, are fully alive to the 
importance of this issue, which they interpret as a crucial 
dividing line; and the interest of the situation lies in 
the fact that they are determined not to be caught 
napping this time, and are already taking active steps 
to combat the proposal. 

The Labour Party is engaged in administering the 
coup-de-grace to the Maxton-Cook demonstration, both 
in the House and in the country, and it seems fairly 
certain that this particular adventure will have fizzled 
out in a dismal fiasco before many days have passed. 


WATCHMAN, 


Hospitality 


WE. have heard a great deal during the last week 

or two about hospitality and its abuse, Our 
sympathies have been enlisted by hostesses whose 
homes have been invaded by uninvited guests, or by 
guests who imagined an invitation at second hand to 
be a sufficient credential. The present law of hospitality 
has been broken. On the other hand the right of privacy 
has been avenged by the scourge of publicity. How 
great a crime under the modern dispensation is ball- 
room invasion? How much protection should the 
accidental eating of salt be held to imply ? 

A very great many people who cheerfully acknowledge 
themselves incapable of answering these difficult questions 
have yet been unable to get the hospitality problem out 
of their heads. It is, of course, a primitive virtue, part 
of human nature, but its manifestation changes with 


the times, and when circumstances are changing its expres- 
sion, fears are always indulged as to its complete eclipse. 
Johnson, for instance, talked as if it belonged to a great 
extent to the past. ‘ For hospitality as formerly prac- 
tised there is no longer the same reason,” he said, adding 
that strangers and foreigners no longer have any 
hospitality extended to them in this country. Perhaps 
he was alluding to feudal hospitality and its long-lingering 
remains. Yet he develops his idea more generally, 
When Boswell spoke of going to live in the country, 
Johnson advised him “ not to set up for what is called 
hospitality.” It is “ a waste of time and money.” That 
it is “ a pleasure to see one’s friends cat and drink around 
one” he admitted, but added that offence and quarrelling 
constantly arose out of the social precedence which 
hospitality emphasized. Ifa man wants to gain influence 
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among his neighbours—so the sage told Boswell—he 
had far better be kind and free with his money, willing 
to give and lend small sums, than ready to invite them. 
Boswell pushed these views aside, as those of a man 
brought up among people unaccustomed to entertain. 

Oddly enough it does not seem to have occurred to 
Johnson to think of hospitality as of a thing to be 
exchanged, but as if it were a favour to be offered and 
received. One has to remember that he spoke at the 
very beginning of the commercial period, when Society 
was changing but still small, when men of letters had 
patrons, and Grub Street had more opportunities for 
social gratitude than generosity. 

Since then hospitality has passed through another 
phase, and is once more in a state of transition. In 
Victoria’s reign it became, roughly speaking, an inter- 
change of meals and ideas among equals, or among those 
who condescended or aspired to consider themselves 
upon an equality for the nonce. More elaborate food 
was provided for “company” than either hosts or 
guests were accustomed to when alone, and a real effort 
to be pleasant was expected from every one; otherwise 
it was simply a meeting of friends. Sometimes the 
conversation, whether general or particular, reached 
the height of a very clever and intricate game, extem- 
porary, but impossible to the uninitiated; sometimes 
food, flowers, silver, and clothes played the biggest part, 
and nothing was required of the talkers but agrecableness. 
Occasional large entertainments at which food played a 
very small part, the guests having eaten at home, were 
very largely attended and pretty generally disliked, 
being spoken of as expedients for the paying off of social 
debts too insignificant to demand a dinner. Balls then, 
as now, were arranged for the promotion of matrimony, 
ornamental and eligible boys and girls getting invitations 
without thought of return. All this may sound formal, 
philistine, dull, but Victorian hospitality gave a meaning 
to the phrase “ house and home” which has been lost. 
In happy homes the actual walls of the house were filled 
with an aroma of festivity and gaiety, which has gone 
with the old-fashioned window boxes, and which gave 
the professional class in London some share in the country 
gentleman’s sentiment for his home. In close quarters 
one must “ go out ” if one would be gay. 

The system was dependent upon cubic space and cheap 
and to all appearances most willing service—the three 
or four to nine or ten employed persons, living in the 
basement flat and working for about fifteen hours daily, 
seeming to enter heart and soul into festivity in which, 
except in big country houses, they had no direct share. 
To-day this elaborate structure has fallen about the 
ears of the middle class. They can no longer entertain 
in their homes. It is, however, still maintained on a 
small scale but to great perfection by the rich—a perfect 
model and memorial of yesterday’s glory. 

When the old estates changed hands the rich lost 
something of their prestige, even those among them 
whose fortunes allowed them to “carry on.” A fine 
way of living had been an accident of position. It could 
not however give it, and even as an accident it lost 
consequence, at least for a few years. It looks now as if 
the rich were going to regain it in an unexpected way— 
once more the notion of exchange in hospitality is at 
a discount. The rich have a chance to constitute them- 


‘ 


selves the great purveyors of pleasure. The new gencra-, 


tion has great virtues. It is probably the most energetic 
and forceful which has ever been, but for good or evil 
it is probably also the most pleasure-loving, and it is 
not accustomed to seek pleasure at home. The nomad 
conditions under which the boys and girls of to-day 
spend their leisure puts a strain upon scxual morality 


which, unless sustained by definite religious principle, 
it is not certainly going to bear. “A good time” is 
sought for out of the home group, and found in crowds— 
where men and women, boys and _ girls, “club 
together’ for recreation. Largely brought up in big 
schools, they are accustomed to be happy in herds. The 
country club imitates, in as many particulars as it can, 
the life of a great country house minus its discipline 
and without, of course, its (well-populated) privacy. 

The restaurant again imitates the life of the rich. 
The wonien’s clubs in the finer parts of London are houses 
where women can play at la grande vie for a varying 
yearly subscription and a payment for each meal of not 
more than twice what it would cost them at home. 
To all these clubs and restaurants people ask, and pay 
for, their friends. From them they go to amusement’ 
in partics where often each pays his own bill; all this 
is not exactly hospitality. For guests at a restaurant 
need hardly know the private address of their host 
and hostess. And, indeed, these very titles of office 
might become obsolete but for the rich, who are bidding 
fair for a monopoly of the most primitive of virtues: 
hospitality. 

We are all, for the most part, as generous as each other, 
only some are poorer; nor is there anything snobbish 
in a desire to partake of the good things out of our reach 
— if by their acceptance we neither increase nor decrease 
our importance, but simply add to our enjoyment. 
If we are good-hearted people we shall feel a little gratitude 
to the giver, and all these little gratitudes taken together 
make importance, and importance of a very conspicuous 
and powerful kind. But, as we have just hinted, a 
corner in hospitality would be dangerous at least to 
the amenity of English life. However, human nature 
is against it. The transition stage will not last long; 
as a people we have hospitality in our bones. We are 
homelovers, and the club period—a purely imitative age 
—may soon be over. Probably it is neither the rich 
nor the upper middle class who will set the next fashion. 

Until lately even the uppermost class among the hand- 
workers had no outlet except charity for their instinctive 
hospitality ; the doubling of wages alters the whole 
position. At this very moment, when the fine fleur 
of London Society is quarrelling about right of entry to 
their half-open palaces, whose exact degree of privacy 
no one seems to know, the real virtue of hospitality is 
spreading where there is no tradition to fellow, and 
where education is as new wine. Thinking children are 
struggling up from primary schools to Universities. They 
will soon be sharing meals from house to house as they 
share books and share ideas. Of necessity they must 
build upon a foundation of exchange. They can only 
afford to give and take; and one feels that the glad 
commerce will probable vindicate itself, one does not 
know exactly how. 


The Working of the Rhodes 
Trust 


FYXHE Rhodes Trust has been in existence approxi- 
mately twenty-two years. And almost from 
its inception there has been much criticism both of the 
Rhodes Scholars and the Rhodes Scholarship idea, 
The outbursts in the United States have come periodi« 
cally, and with a constancy that almost rivals the 
seasons. 
We are at present passing through such a period, 
due perhaps to the fact that thirty-two Rhodes Scholars 
from as many States were elected on December 10th 
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last. These Scholars-elect, chosen from four hundred 
and ninety-eight candidates representing one hundred and 
ninety colleges and Universities, will enter Oxford in Octo- 
ber of the current year. Some of the criticism levelled at 
the Rhodes Scholars is both just and pertinent. But most 
of it emanates from gross misunderstanding of Rhodes’s 
idea. Part of it, no doubt, is reaction from too great 
expectations. 

There were some few who expected Rhodes Scholars 
to develop into super-intellectuals. If they expected 
the Rhodes Trust to develop a race of geniuses they 
have obviously been disappointed. But because the 
Rhodes Trust has quite naturally failed to produce a 
group of super-intellectuals there is hardly justification 
for boldly consigning every Rhodes Scholar to hopeless 
mediocrity, as many captious critics take pleasure in 
doing. To decide intelligently whether or not the 
Rhodes ideal has failed it is necessary to understand, 
as far as possible, Cecil Rhodes’s purposes and intentions. 

The qualities which the Selection Committees should 
look for in candidates for a scholarship were defined 
by Mr. Rhodes as follows : 

*“ My desire being that the students who shall be elected to the 
Scholarship shall not be merely bookworms, I direct that in the 
election of a student to a Scholarship regard shall be had to (i) his 
literary and scholastic attainments, (ii) his fondness of and success 
in manly outdoor sports such as cricket, football, and the like, 
(iii) his qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, 
sympathy for and protection of the weak, kindliness, unselfishness, 
and fellowship, and (iv) his exhibition during school days of moral 
force of character and of instincts to lead and to take an interest 
in his schoolmates, for those latter attributes will be likely in after 
life to guide him to esteem the performance of public duties as his 
highest 

Mr. Philip Kerr, Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, has 
suggested that “‘it was undoubtedly Mr. Rhodes’s idea 
that his Scholars should be, not merely good or average 
men, but, so far as possible, exceptional men.” 

With this view as criterion, it may be of interest to 
observe the accomplishments of the American Rhodes 
Scholars since the establishment of the Trust. As 
students at Oxford University, the American Scholars 
have done extremely well. They have, incidentally, 
made much better records than the American students 
who have gone to Oxford independently. While falling 
below the attainments of the British open scholars, 
during a twenty-year average, they have far surpassed 
the Oxford Commoners in scholarship records. And 
last year they attained more firsts and seconds combined 
than did the British open scholars. In other activities 
of the University, the Americans, considering their 
number, have rather more than held their own. 

During the twenty-two years in which the Rhodes 
Scholarship System has been in operation, about twelve 
hundred and fifty Rhodes Scholars have entered Oxford. 
Of these rather more than half have been scholars from 
the United States. The best information at present 
available as to the professions, business, or positions 
of the American Scholars who have completed their 
courses at Oxford shows: Teaching, 243; Law, 161; 
Business, 61; Social and Philanthropic, 24; Medicine, 
23; Journalism or Publishing, 22; Ministry, 19; 
Farming, etc., 12; Research Work, 11; Diplomatic, 8 ; 
Chemical Industry, 7; Administration and Government 
Service, 6; Army, 3; Engineering, 2; Forestry, 2; 
Mining, 1; Secretarial, 3. It will be seen that approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. of the Scholars are in the teaching 
profession and about 25 per cent. in the legal profession, 

Among the American Scholars there are a dozen 
educational executives, several outstanding literary 
figures, a Judge of a State Supreme Court, a Judge of 
the Mixed Tribunal of Egypt, the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, at least thirty prominent lawyers, six 
outstanding physicians, a United States District Attorney, 
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nine college deans, and forty-three full professors. There 
are some twelve who are numbered among the successful 
business men of the nation, four distinguished in journal- 
ism, and about half a dozen in politics. One is considered 
a leading authority on Elizabethan literature, while 
another Rhodes Scholar, to quote Professor Frank 
Aydelotte, American Secretary of the Rhodes Trust? 
*“is one of the two or three leading authorities of the 
United States on the diplomatic background of the 
World War.” At least two have attained not only 
national but international eminence. 

When it is recalled that fully 75 per cent. of the 
American Scholars are still in their thirties the record 
of achievements becomes more impressive. It is often 
forgotten, or ignored, that the oldest Rhodes Scholars 
are yet in their forties. Not one can be said to have 
reached the so-called middle-age period of life. At 
forty many men are on the road to success; but few 
have attained distinction. 

In 1918 the Rhodes Trust inaugurated a new system 
of selecting scholars. Prior to the World War the 
applicants for a scholarship were required to stand 
written competitive examinations, and the selection 
was based largely upon the result of the examination. 
In 1918 the system was changed entirely. Selection 
Committees in each state, composed, with the possible 
exception of one member, of former Rhodes Scholars, 
judge the applicants upon the records they have made 
in their respective Universities and Colleges. 

This innovation was expected to improve the standard 
of the Rhodes Scholars. In so far as the record of the 
American Scholars at the University of Oxford is con- 
cerned the new system has met with remarkable success, 
and the work of the Scholars at the University since 
1918 has shown a marked improvement over pre-War 
vears. However, as the oldest Rhodes Scholar, selected 
under the system now in force, has only been out in 
life some five or six years, it is rather diflicult to foretell 
success or failure. But if the University attainments 
are any indication, the new Rhodes Scholars are likely 
to surpass the old in achievements. 

One wonders whether or not Cecil Rhodes, if living, 
would approve of the results obtained by his American 
Rhodes Scholars. One wonders what he meant by his 
wish that his Scholars should *‘ esteem the performance 
of public duties as their highest aims.” If he desired 
that his Scholars should become “ public servants,” 
he would doubtless be disappointed. The occupation 
of “public servant” is not a popular one with the 
American Scholars and politics has been generally 
eschewed by the great majority of them. If, on the 
other hand, he felt that public duties might be performed 
by others than politicians and public servants, he might 
well be gratified. 

Though small in number, the Rhodes Scholars have 
exerted an influence that has been felt in all sections 
of the country. Particularly is this so in educational 
circles. The present widespread and very serious 
attempt to introduce into the United States the best 
features of the English educational can be 
attributed to the Rhodes Scholar influence. 


system 


Inspired largely by the success of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships, American philanthropists have organized various 
systems of the Rhodes 
Scholarships and bringing Englishmen to study in this 
country.” Such scholarships are likely to prove a 
great benefit to international harmony, for “ there 
is no more fruitful agency for international peace than 
the interchange of students.” 


scholarships “ reciprocating 


Louis M. Jiccirts, 
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On Tuchuns 


4 ter closest parallel that Europe can show to the 

present state of China is Italy in the Middle Ages, 
with its condottiert selling their swords to the highest 
bidder, fighting their rather bloodless battles this year 
under the flag of Tuscany, next year under that of 
Bologna or Milan. The parallel is not complete, but 
one element is constant in both cases: the money factor. 

Money will do anything in China. A dollar or two will 
buy a soldier ; a few thousands an army corps, complete 
with general and staff. Everything has its price. A 
well-known journalist not long ago offered to link the 
Nationalist movement as closely to the chariot-wheels 
of Great Britain as it was then linked to those of Moscow, 
for £30,000 and within six months. He could almost 
certainly have done it. Hence the struggles for cities 
like Tientsin, Canton, and Shanghai; the immense 
“* squeeze *’ to be obtained from them enables any Tuchun 
who is in possession to pay his troops and buy up almost 
any other Tuchun. Hence again Sun Chuan-fang so 
long as he held Shanghai had to be reckoned with; but 
the moment that Chiang Kai-shek, newly arrived from 
Canton and Hankow, bribed and manceuvred him out of 
the port he faded out like a film star. To pay your troops 
is an occasional insurance against their being bought up 
by a rival Tuchun ; even so it is not an absolutely certain 
precaution, since every military and political crisis 
partakes of the nature of an auction. Every war lord 
of any standing has one or more “ chung-jen” (pro- 
nounced joong-wren), a sort of broker who attends the 
auction, notes prices, and makes bids. It is customary 
to keep an eflicient chung-jen attached to the staffs of 
serious rivals, to keep one informed of the state of the 
market, so to speak. 

The military material over which the bargaining takes 
place is mixed. Some of it is fairly good—Chang Tso-lin 
certainly had at least one corps of shock troops who would 
attack an entrenched position under machine-gun and 
artillery fire, and did so before the fall of Nankow in 
1926. Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian general, has quite 
a disciplined lot of men too ; he has had the wit to discover 
the military value of Christianity, as expressed in singing 
hymns on the march, and his troops go into (and out of) 
action in excellent order to the strains of Moody and 
Sankey. The “ professional soldier” element, that of. 
men who are soldiers because they like soldiering, is 
entirely lacking. No Chinese like soldiering. But they 
do like being bandits, and the “ professional bandit ” 
element is very large. The gangs, from the little mountain 
band to large, highly organized societies like the Red 
Spears of Central China, or the Red Beards of the North, 
are a regular recruiting ground of Chinese armies. Bandits 
join up as individuals or in small groups, or one reads 
that this warring general or that has “secured the 
support of the Red Spears ”’—which means, of course, 
for so much down. Not always for long, for the more 
irregular levies tend to revert to their old profession, 
especially in defeat, when conditions beceme unpleasant 
and the prospects of pay or bribes almost nil. This 
is one of the worst features of civil war in China—-the 
perpetuation, indeed the propagation, of brigandage. 
The deserting bandits, accompanied by recruits, settle 
down again to live on the country. They take their 
arms with them and the track of a retreating army is 
marked in all directions by traces of their activities— 
corpses laid out in temple courtyards, the animal-like 
bleating of women driven out of their wits by outrage 
and the sight of torture, the funerals of murdered hostages 
for whose release the required sum -was not forthcoming. 


The feelings of the helpless villagers towards either 
bandits or “ t’ao-pings ” (deserters) are precisely the 
same, namely those of abject terror. 

Chinese armies have no particular feelings about the 
cause at issue or their (probably temporary) opponents. 
There is no strong racial antipathy ; still less any of the 
passionate loyalty to a cause which characterized our own 
Civil War or the War of Secession in America; and no 
ardent affection for a leader who to-morrow may joit 
his adversary of yesterday, or make off to a foreign 
Concession with the fruits of victory, leaving his troops 
to shift for themselves. These Chinese armies, with their 
paper umbrellas, their dislike of mud, and their strong 
taste for dollars take a supremely and properly cynical 
view of war. They all wear the same grey uniforms and 
are only distinguishable from their foes by cotton armlets 
of different colours as in our autumn manoeuvres. Whien 
a division changes sides all that is necessary in the way of 
fresh equipment is a new supply of armlets. I have seen 
small bands of troops during a critical period prepared for 
all emergencies by wearing two armlets of different 
colours, one on each sleeve. 

Familiarity with the methods of Tuchun warfare, 
however, throws little light on the causes of it. The 
Tuchun’s own aims are pretty obvious. He likes money 
and “face” and in success enjoys both. It is more 
difficult to understand how millions of human beings, 
highly civilized and intelligent, can tolerate this disastrous 
opéra-bouffe warfare year after year. The losses are 
enormous ; the suffering is indescribable. Yet the game 
goes merrily on. 

“ Mei-yo jen!” they say, meaning “ there is no man,” 
no ruler; and after another sip of tea they add * Mei-yo- 
fa-tze "—“ it can’t be helped.” The Chinese are the 
most docile race in the world, and certainly one of the 
least political. They will always obey a ruler; all 
they ask is to be allowed to obey somebody, and to go 
quictly about their business. One of the most astonishing 
things in China is the way in which, after seventeen years 
of turmoil, law, order, and the machinery of government 
persist, apart, of course, from banditry and the depre- 
dations of the soldiery. No other race, so convulsed and 
harried, could have remained so orderly and industrious. 
A foreigner once had the curiosity to ask a member of 
the original Parliament of the Republic about his election. 
“Oh,” said the delegate, “ there was nothing of the sort. 
I put my name down, that was all.” The fact is that the 
labouring classes in China are far too busy working for 
their daily rice to have time for politics—unless indeed 
these are presented to them under the guise of getting 
rich quick by the seizure of someone else’s property. 
Then, as lately in the South, they are easily wrought up 
by inflammatory speeches into hysteria and orgies of 
cruelty and destruction follow. But for the most part 
the pressure of poverty is so extreme, the standard of 
living so low, that there is a general indifference to any 
issues save those which affect the pocket or the stomach. 
Among such people, obviously, the “will to power” 
has far greater scope than in most countries, and in the 
absence of a central government anyone who wants 
deminion can have it for the seizing. Tuchuns are 
simply men with the will to power and a greater measure 
of determination and resource than their fellows. 

Brigand bands are not only the recruiting ground of 
armies, they are a sort of forcing-house for Tuchuns as 
well. Chang Tso-lin, Chang Tsung-chang, and Sun 
Chuan-feng are all said to have begun their public careers 
as bandits. Chang Tso-lin, according to the on dit of 
Chinese circles, began life as a pig dealer, but was early 
impressed into someone’s army. He deserted and took 
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refuge in a French convent as odd-job man. When 
the zealous nuns faced him with the alternatives of bap- 
tism or ejection, he chose baptism—so that Feng has no 
monopoly of the title of ‘ Christian” general. Later, the 
tide of war having rolled on, Chang abandoned his employers 
and perhaps his eternal salvation, and joined a corps 
of bandits. Here his courage, his ruthlessness, and a 
distinguishing direct common sense brought him to the 
front. He became a factor to be reckoned with in 
Manchuria and so was bought by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Thenceforward his path was clear. He became 
a general, a marshal, and ended up as War Lord of Man- 
churia and the most powerful and stable ruler in China. 

The most remarkable feature of this remarkable 
achievement was its permanence. Chang Tso-lin never 
faded into obscurity like Wu, Sun, and the rest. 
He was not clever, but he had an eye for a situation and 
an eye for men, a strong sense of facts and a tenacity 
unusual in a Chinese. His hatred of Bolshevism was 
genuine, or at least very consistent. The Bolsheviks 
were nearer neighbours to him than to most of the other 
war lords, which may account for it. Once established 
in Manchuria he made his province his main concern, 
and on the whole ran it well. Starving and ruined peasants 
led in thousands from the territory of spendthrift 
Tuchuns to settle in Manchuria. Ambition, the desire 
for “ face,”’ or revenue, political or international consider- 
ations tempted him more than once south of the Great 
Wall; but he would never pay move, in men or moncy, 
for such adventures than the game was worth; if the 
price appeared too high, he would retire to his own 
domains. Two months ago Peking began to be too 
costly to be worth the candle, and the little Marshal 
started his retirement to Mukden, as often before. But 
this time his enemics were one too many for him. A 
bomb under a railway bridge, said to have been placed 
there by Nationalist agents, blew up his train, and he 
was carried into his capital a dying if not a dead man. 
So ended Chang Tso-lin. He could never have made 
himself master of China, and he knew it, but he was the 
greatest Tuchun of his day. 


G. ALLENBY. 


Seafaring Cats 


§ (NATS,” said Tubby meditatively, “are queer 

animals. I can easily understand their being 
associated with witches and black magic. They look 
at you out of their wise eyes as if they can read your 
thoughts.” 

** ] suppose you always have a cat aboard ?”’ I asked. 
Tubby is some kind of a mate in a steamship. 

“Tve never been in a ship that hadn't one,” Tubby 
replied, filling his pipe. “ When I was serving my time 
there was a big black cat, Tom we called him, a great 
pal of mine: used to sleep at the foot of my bunk every 
night. A queer animal. 

“Tom joined us in Brisbane. As we went alongside 
Musgrave Wharf we saw him sitting there watching us, 
not a bit worried by the wires flicking round him or any- 
thing. But when the tug was cast off and the gangway 
lowered Tom began to show signs of life. 

** He stretched himself, flicked his fore-paws and stalked 
to the foot of the gangway. Then he came aboard, tail 
up, and looked at the quartermaster. He didn’t seem 
to be pleased with the man, for not saluting him, I 
suppose. 

“TI was watching, and saw him sniff the air, then 
walk straight to the galley and stop at the door. The 
ship’s butcher was standing there with a huge knife in 


his hand. ‘Hi, Cook!’ he shouted, ‘’ere’s a bloke 
come for ‘is brekfust! Wot will you ’ave, sir? Fish, 
or liver and bacon ? 

“Tom had fish. After that he washed himself 
and went to pay his respects to the captain: just stalked 
into his state room and rubbed against the old man’s 
leg 
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‘We had about six other cats aboard, all types and 
sizes. The boatswain appointed himself ‘ Cat-ward.’ 
He was a fine little chap known as ‘Stumps.’ Every 
mealtime he would appear outside his cabin with a plate 
of food and shout: ‘He—e—y—a—ah! Snowy! 
Ginger! Tarzan!’ and the cats came pattering along 
from all parts of the ship. They all came—all except 
Tom. After his first meal aboard he fed in the saloon 
pantry. 

* The other cats were bencath Tom's notice; he didn’t 
see them—not even the little flirt Snowy, whose first 
and only attempt to vamp him was met with a look 
that would have frozen a red-hot idol. She was one of 
those fluffy white things: that is, she would have been 
white if it hadn’t been for her habit of playing in the 
bunkers. She was well washed in the end, though.” 
Tubby shook his head sadly. ‘‘ Would do acrobatics 
on the weather rail. She tried it during bad weather, 
and came round from a particularly clever turn just as a 
green sea pounded over—that was the last scen of her. 

“ Tom, though, enjoyed bad weather. I reckon his 
ancestors must have included an old pirate’s cat. Ive 
watched him brace himself against a roll in a real Western 
Ocean manner, while the other cats were hibernating. 

* Tom's troubles began in Sydney. At least that’s 
where they came aboard in the form of a poor little devil 
of a cat, not much more than a kitten. When I saw it 
first it was on the half-deck table, where it had been put 
by another apprentice who found it on the wharf, 
meeowwing. It had fallen into a pot of red paint a 
while before. It looked at us through a curtain of paint 
and hair. 

*¢« The kindest thing would be to drown it,’ someone 
said. But others didn’t agree. 

“*Drown it nothing! That only wants soap and 
water.’ 

*** Soap and water won't get paint off.’ 

***No, but grease will.’ 

*** Grease is worse than paint r 

** Tell you what, fellows—butter!’ 

‘* What about butter ?’ - 

‘*Why, wash the cat, then when it’s dry, butter it, 
The cat'll lick the butter off and the paint with it.’ 

“That's what was done. After licking the butter 
off, though a little sick, the little new cat was almost 


. 
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clean. 

“When the boatswain yelled for the cats to come 
and feed she hid in a corner, not understanding. We 
carried her along to where the party of cats fed from a 
plate, but she hung on the outside. When the boatswain 
pulled Ginger away and put the newcomer in her place, 
Ginger simply spat, and the place went vacant again. 
We carried her back to the cabin and fed her alone. 
She had just finished her meal when a black shadow 
sprang on to the door-sill. It was Tom. 

** Look out for squalls,’ said one, but Tom sat in 
the cabin and only looked at the newcomer. She looked 
up, saw Tom, and crept up 10 him. He edged away, 
and she followed until the bulk-head stopped him. She 
nestled up to his fur, fell across his tail with a contented 
purr and was soon asleep. Tom didn’t move for 
half an hour. 

‘Matters got worse. This same Tom who disdained 
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to look at other cats allowed that skinny, pinched creature 
to chew his ear or his tail. The day came when he took 
her to dine in the pantry, and we called her ‘Mrs. 
Tom.’ ” 

“ What was the end of it?” I asked. 

* Bad enough,’ said Tubby. “ That old Tom lost 
all his dignity and Iet this impostor box his ears or even 
scratch him. He was badly in love. 

“The voyage was a long one, and it was some time 
before we arrived home, and I went for a fortnight’s 
leave. Coming back to the ship I inquired for Tom as 
soon as I was up the gangway. 

** Oh,’ I was told, * things got a bit too thick for him. 
He deserted, and has sailed in the ‘‘ Somerset ’—she bit 
his left ear off!’” 

‘** Did she go on the ‘ Somersct,’ too ? ”’ I asked. 

“No fear! She’s in your bunk with five kittens.” 

And bless her, she was! 


Correspondence 


THE YOUNGER POINT OF VIEW 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—I do not intend to take up Mr. Hamilton’s idea of Public 
School reform, in the issue of the Spectator for June 30th, as he 
hoped someone would do, but I do want to lodge a protest 
against the order in which he puts Education and Housing. 

“If you educate the people will not other reforms follow 
naturally?” he says. And that sounds well enough. 
Certainly they will follow. But education means education 
of the young, and before we can reap the fruits of educational 
reform we shall be overwhelmed by the present evils which 
he puts lightly on one side. If we cannot ensure international 
peace another war may reduce our civilization to savagery ; 
and if we cannot get cur people out of their insanitary houses 
our national stock will degenerate and fall even lower than 
the C3 class in which we find it to-day. We simply cannot 
afford any longer to nurse disease and vice and degradation. 
In so far as their breeding-places can be reduced by slum 
clearance and housing schemes they are a shame and a reproach 
to our patriotism. 

No doubt our schools and Universities could be improved, 
but they are still functioning, and one might even say they are 
doing their work remarkably well. On the other hand the 
supply of suitable homes for the people of this island has 
literally broken down. In this city to-day (Glasgow) 
thousands of people are preparing to spend the night in houses 
unfit for human habitation. And all over Seotland farm 
workers are living in cottages which are most unhealthy and 
often not even weatherproof. I feel sure that Mr. Hamilton, 
if he really knew the conditions under which so many of his 
fellow-countrymen are forced to live, would be among the 
first to ery out against them as the greatest danger and most 
shameful reproach of our time. 

* Our task,” said Mr. Baldwin recently, “is to make the 
country safe for democracy.” (I quote Mr. Hamilton.) 
And no country can be safe for democracy until it is possible 
for every one of its citizens to make a decent home for his wife 
and children. Good homes are even more urgently required 
by the nation than good schools and they should be seen to 
first. The success of slum clearance schemes has shown that 
if good houses are there good homes will be made in them by 
people who have given up trying in the old conditions. It is 
not education but houses that are lacking. 

Mr. Hamilton is treating his politics in too academic a 
fashion. Iam afraid that sleepy old Oxford has cast her spell 
over him. It is difficult for us who are comfortable and 
* educated ” to understand the feelings of the less privileged, 
but we must try, if we are to continue to lead this democratic 
nation. I can assure Mr. Hamilton that in this land of his 
fathers, if not in England, ** the country ” does not look to the 
products of * public ” schools for help, and I doubt if it ever 


did. It will take help where it can best be found, but the help 
it wants first is in dealing with practical problems that press 
upon its everyday life. 

To many of the best of those who are “ up against it ** there 


is only one promise of better things—Socialism. It is not by 
academic reasoning that we can show them that that is a 
* will-o’-the-wisp.” We can gain their support and their 
confidence only by tackling these most pressing problems and 
doing something to lighten their burden. But first we must 
understand. Mr. Baldwin does. I do not know where he got 
his understanding. I cannot suggest any other way than 
personal, man-to-man acquaintance. That is always difficult, 
but it never was needed more than to-day. And I can assure 
anyone who has no personal acquaintance with members of the 
“depressed” classes that he has much more to learn from 
them than they from him. 

To every Unionist who cannot understand the Socialist 
appeal to the masses I recommend, not Kar! Marx, but Joe 
Corrie, a Fife miner. <A collection of his verses has just been 
published in Glasgow (The Image 0’ God, and Other Poems. 
The Forward Publishing Co. 1s.). To such a man 
life is a grim hell and Socialism the only hope of change. 
No one can wonder at his unreasonableness. One can only 
marvel at the restraint and philosophy of his outlook on life. 

“ Crawlin’ aboot like a snail in the mud, 
Covered wi’ clammy blae, 
Me, made after the image o’' God— 

Jings ! but it’s laughable tae.” 
And yet we find people advocating the reform of the “ public” 
schools as the most urgent question before the country ! 
Can we wonder when people tell us that the Tories have 
neither hearts nor imagination ?—I1 am, Sir, &c., 

ANDREW HADDON, 
Glasgow. 


Poetry 
In Anglesey 


Auicut the gorse from shore to shore, 
And widely rolls the empurpled moor— 
The sea birds pipe, the sea-gulls soar, 
The sedges whisper evermore, 

In Anglesey. 


Here is a land of aeons old, 

A land of mysteries untold ; 

The windmills stand like sentinels 
Above the haunted rocky dells 

Where fairy flowerets cling and creep, 
And wistful conies play and peep ; 
Still Eadwine’s warriors vigil keep. 


For robed in purple, crowned with gold, 

The hoary rocks stand where of old 

The fierce sea kings in battle wrought— 
Their chieftains slumber where they fought 3 
About the lonely silences 

Hover their brooding presences. 


Is it the shrilling of the wind ? 

Is it the murmur of the sea ? 

Or does a band of white-robed men 

With brows oak bound, wind up the glen, 
Deep throated chanting seem to rise, 

A harp’s wild music and the cries 

Of victims borne to sacrifice ? 


*Tis but the droning of the bee, 

The curlew wails along the lea ; 

The sea-gull sweeps towards the sea, 
The plaintive lapwing calls to me. 


As dim the headlands one by one. 

Royal pageant holds the westering sun 3 
And far and fast the shadows fly 
Between a wondrous sea and sky ; 

The twilight deepens—and awhile 

Soft dusk enfolds the ancient Isle ; 

The homing spirits fill the air, 

Their questing o’er, they seek rest where 
The thund’rous waves for ever cry, 

And rushing winds eternal sigh 

In Anglesey. 


E. E. H. 
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The League of Nations 


How the Covenant 


Oxiy the assumption, not necessarily warranted by facts, 
that the framers of the League of Nations Covenant were 
completely omniscient would justify the belief that the 
Covenant as it stands is the best of all Covenants the wit of 
man could conceive. However that may be, it is not the only 
possible Covenant. Its framers at Paris in 1919 took certain 
decisions. They might just as well have taken different 
decisions. They did, in fact, discuss different decisions and 
for reasons good or bad rejected them, coming down finally 
in each case in favour of the conclusions actually embodied 
in the now famous document which forms the basis of the 
being and activity of the League. 

As Ir Micutr Have Bien. 

Not unnaturally, the proposals finally approved have been 
remembered and the proposals discarded have been forgotten. 
That. from some points of view, is a pity, for the League as a 
whole, and the Covenant in particular, are made more com- 
prehensible by a study of the provisions that were rejected, 
together with the reasons for their rejection, as well as of the 
provisions that were accepted, together with the reasons for 
their acceptance. Unfortunately the matter for such study 
has hitherto been inaccessible to most English readers. Much 
of it, however, is now made available in a volume, The Origins 
of the League Covenant (Hogarth Press, 10s. 6d.), prepared 
by Miss Florence Wilson, till lately Librarian of the League 
Secretariat at Geneva. 

THe Parts DEBATEs. 

The documents collected consist of the hitherto unpub- 
lished Minutes of the League of Nations Commission at the 
Peace Conference, presided over by President Wilson, together 
with various drafts—one French, one Italian, one British, one 
Scandinavian, and two (by Lord Robert Cecil and General 
Smuts) personal—out of which the Covenant in its final form 
was evolved. There is all the material here for discovering 
what the League might have been, and would have been if 
various people or various nations had had their way. The 
raw material of the Covenant, indeed, was even more extensive 
than that, for the British Foreign Office Committee, presided 
over by Lord Phillimore in 1918, summarizes all the main 
previous projects for a world League from “ Sully’s Grand 
Design * downwards, while an appendix by Lord Phillimore 
himself reviews a series of twentieth-century proposals, of 
which the most important are those of Lord Bryce. 


Tok Puittimore Rerorr. 
The Phillimore Committee's report is a highly important 





document, for it must be regarded as the main basis of the 
Covenant in its final form. That is made clear enough not 
only from internal evidence but from President Wilson’s own 
account of the position on January 2ist, 1919, just before 
the first meeting of the Peace Conference Commission to draft 
a League Covenant was held. The situation, as described by 
the President to the Supreme Council on the date mentioned, 
was that * he had received the Phillimore Report, which had 
been »mended by Colonel House and rewritten by himself, 
He had again revised it after having received General Smuts’s 
draft and Lord Robert Cecil's Reports. It was, therefore, a 
compound of various suggestions. Ile had already seen 
M. Bourgeois (France), with whom he found himself to be 
in substantial accord on principles. Ile had also discussed 
his draft with Lord Robert Cecil and General Smuts and they 
had found themselves very near together.” 

Minirary SANCTIONS FORESEEN. 

So far as the Phillimore proposals were ultimately embodied 
in the Covenant they call for little notice here, but certain 
features which for one reason or another disappeared are worth 
some attention. At a moment when the military sanctions 
contemplated under Article XVI. of the existing Covenant are 
a good deal under criticism in various quarters in Great Britain, 
it is interesting to observe that Article II. of the Phillimore 
Draft, signed by such trusted and orthodox representatives of 
the Foreign Office as the late Sir Eyre Crowe, Sir William 


Became What It Is 


Tyrrell, and Sir Cecil Hurst, provides in even more uncom 
promising language for the application of military sanctions, 
the main provision in this article reading :— 





‘If, which may God avert, one of the Allied States should 
break the covenant contained in the preceding Article [ie a 
covenant not to got War wit! t subrnititing a dispute to the 
processes of peaceful settlement] ti St will be ' ipso facto 
at war with the other Allied States, and the latter agr to take 
and to support each other in taking jointly a veraliy all such 
measures —tnilitary, naval. financial, and economic— as will best 


avail for restraining the brea 
A War-1iMe LEAGUE. 

The phrase “ Allied States “* in this connexion, it may be 
observed, denotes merely States allied in the proposed League, 
not necessarily the Allies of the War then still in progress. 
But to some of the Covenant framers the League was, in fact, 
to be, in the first instance at any rate, a League purely of the 
Allies, and so it might most unfortunately have been had not 
President Wilson and Lord Robert Cecil combined to insist on 
the immediate admission of such neutrals as cared to join and 
the ultimate admission of enemy Powers themselves. It 
having been so decided, the views of the neutrals were heard 
in the interval between the production of the first draft of 
the Covenant and its final incorporation in the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Tur Frencu Point or View. 

Apart from individual differences of opinion, there were, 
of course, broad distinctions between national points of view, 
the most notable case of that being the French attitude re- 
garding the creation of an international army to carry out the 
behests of the League. The French Draft was specific on this 
point. One section of it was headed Military Sanctions, with 
the subheadings: 1. International Forces; 2. Strength of 
National Contingents ; 3. Permanent Staff; 4. Functions of 
the Permanent Staff; 5. Commander-in-Chief and Chief of 
General Staff. The French conception was coloured obviously 
by the Foch tradition and the ideas prevailing naturally at 
the time the draft was signed, namely, June, 1918, when the 
Germans were still in maximum occupation of French soil. 
The League, according to this conception, would have become 
quite definitely a war instrument, though the French would, 
no doubt, argue with some justice that to invest it with those 
weapons would be the best possible way of ensuring that the 
weapons would never need to be used. The fight over this 
provision was prolonged, for the French held their ground 
with pertinacity, but once again the Anglo-Saxon combina- 
tion triumphed and all that remains of the international army 
in the Covenant is Article IX., which creates a Pernianent 
Advisory Commission of naval and military experts to advise 
the Council on technical questions in those spheres. 


Tur Covenant To-pay AND To-morrow. 

On the whole the wisdom of the framers of th venant 
commends itself after an interval of nine years. 1 les that 
might have been lost (like that with the British Dominions, 
who objected violently to the Mandate system) were, in fact, 
won. Proposals, such as that of the British delegation, to 
include in the Covenant provision for freedom of conscience 


» ( 
att 


and religion were, perhaps wisely, rejected, though in the 
countries where such protection is needed most provision is 
nade for it in the various Minority Treaties. ‘There may be 
trouble yet over the specific mention and approval of the 
Monroe Doctrine, to which an Argentine delegate took strong 
exception at Geneva a few months ago. And a perfectly 
otiose Article like that giving encouragement to the Red 
Cross might very well be allowed to drop out now. 

3ut in the main a comparison between the League as the 
Covenant framers might have made it if they had decided 
otherwise than they did, and the League as it does in fact 
exist to-day, confirms the conviction that President 
Wilson and Lord Cecil, General Smuts, M. Bourgeois, M. 
Venizelos, and the rest did their work at Paris in 1919 both 
wisely and well, 

; If. Witson Iannis. 
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Country Life 


A PrimcLa FROM THIBET. 

Something was said the other day on this page about the 
blue poppy (Meconopsis Bayleyi) brought back by Mr. Ward 
from Thibet, of which the seed may now be had of most of 
the bigger seedsmen. From the same journey Mr. Ward 
brought back a primula which for the first time this season 
has been shown in its full splendour of growth. One was 
exhibited last week (by Baker's, of Wolverhampton) at 
Nottingham, which had leaves as big as a flourishing dock 
and the flower-heads stood on stalks as thick as a good pencil. 
In semi-marshy ground this giant primula should grow 
four feet or more in height, and almost rival a burdock in 
lustiness. You may, if you like, call it a vulgar flower, 
compared with the many delicate and delicately coloured 
primulas now procurable ; but in the right place it is supremely 
decorative, and unlike any other in size and strength. Like 
the lovely blue Meconopsis (which, incidentally, is only 
lovely if very well grown) it seeds very readily and is completely 
hardy. Primula Florindae is a very real addition to the 
garden. A tolerably moist soil is all it asks. 

* * % « 


A Rose's CircULATION. 

We hear of books and newspapers and such things as having 
best-on-record circulations. Why do we hear little of the 
most widely circulated flower or shrub or such beautiful 
things? Now and again half the gardening population falls 
down and worships a particular variety, no one quite knows 
why. I am told by the authors of its being that the rose 
christened ‘Shot Silk” has been circulated in numbers 
never recorded of any other variety in the books. It is said 
to have outdone K. of K. or Ophelia or Madame Herriot, 
the Daily Mail rose. Whether it has had the vogue of 
such highly democratic climbers (all “climbers” are not 
aristocrats) as Dorothy Perkins and the American Pillar, 
which spread in a year or two all over the country, 
I should doubt; but no bedding rose has surpassed it in 
popularity or charm. 

* * * * 


Tue Best Rose. 

The best of all the new roses—to my mind, eyes,and nose — 
is Dame Edith Helen, a delicious pink with all the rose 
virtues in high measure. If it were an apple we should call 
it ‘“‘a good keeper.’ An individual flower will last a good 
fortnight. It is delicate enough to look upon, but has an 
inordinate number of petals, as many as a cool hundred to a 
bud. It holds its head up well and is “a good doer” as 
well as keeper. But tle supreme virtue is the scent. Not 
the old cabbage, the cld La France, or the sweetest of the 
dark reds, Etoile de Hollande, has quite so much scent or 
such an entrancing scent. 

* * * * 
CONDEMNED FLOWERS. 

New roses are produced every year (though it takes a good 
eight years to put a rose on the market), but more new roses 
are scrapped than are sold; and some of the rejected have 
great qualities. Among as sweetly scented roses as you could 
desire was a group of * Hawlmark”’ roses I saw growing last week 
at Dickson’s farm in Essex. They were good every way, but 
missed just that salience which would ensure them a sufficient 
sale. So on to the scrap heap they must go, though their 
neighbours, including a so-called blue rose of no greater virtue, 
are promised a debut in °29, or "30, or “31. It is hard. 

* * * * 


CALIFORNIA Vv. COGGESIALL, 

National rivalry in the production of new varicties of many 
flowers is hot. The British are still probably the best in delicacy 
of selection. A delightful account was given me recently of 
a group of old specialists spending hours on one or two pansy 
blooms, measuring the exact size and cataloguing the exact 
variations of colour and shape. In certain flowers, such as 
pansies, nemesia, Shirley poppies, salpigloss‘s, we still excel 
the world. The French are great producers of roses-—as in 
the Pernet-Ducher class ; so are the Americans. Perhaps the 


hottest competition is in sweet-peas. The modern vogue 
was, of course, started by the appearance of a pea with wide 
upright standard in Lord Spencers garden; but to-day 
California rivals even the neighbourhood of Coggeshall in 
Essex in quality, ard much excels it, of course, in quantity. 
A Scottish specialist has just returned from California. where 
he inspected two thousand acres of roses. Sweet-peas are 
grown on as large a scale ; and two of the outstanding novel- 
ties—Pinkie and Surshinc—have a Californian origin. 
* * * * 


TTARvESTING IN ONE. 
Early this summer, it was given as a sign of the loss of 


capital in farming that no machinery was exhibited at an 
Eastern Counties’ show. May we take it as a symptom that 
confidence (which is credit, if not capital) is returning. that 


the Royal Show largely consisted of streets of machines, 
many new and some of quite portentous size?’ Among 
interesting novelties (ordered though not exhibited at the 
show) was a cutter and binder with a di-c-harrow behind it 
This means that in Hampshire we shall sce grain cut and put 
into sheaf, and the ground scratched up all at the same time. 
This has already been done here and there in France. which 
in general is far behind England in the use of agricultural 
machinery. Indeed, some peasants still use a sickle. and very 
many a scythe for cutting their corn. Incidentally I have 
seen a smallholder in the Aisne district cut his wheat by 
mowing towards the standing crop, not as is usual the world 
over so that the cut straws fall away fromthe erect. The 
reason was that he was followed by his wife, who collected the 
swath into sheaves ; and it was much easier for her to get her 
arms under the wheat when it was slightly tilted against the 
upstanding straws. How desperately hard and continuously 
the two worked! The woman's arms were as tough as a 
strand of shark’s leather. 
* * * “ 


BrENEFICENT BACTERIA. 

This immediacy in scrabbing up—and better in ploughing — 
the ground, is in accordance with recent discoveries by our 
men of science. It has been proved at Rothamsted that the 
soil bacteria are much more active early in the autumn than 
later. The sooner the stubble is turned in, the more quickly 
it is seized upon by these beneficent, invisible inhabitants of 
activated soil and converted into plant food. Other practical 
advantages in early ploughing need no demonstration. 

* * * * 


OxrorDdD INGENUITIES. 

On the subject of this year’s new machinery it is wholly 
remarkable with what rapid success Oxford University has 
taken up its function of studying agriculture mechanics on 
behalf of the Ministry. The discovery and invention for 
drying crops may save the sugar industry. Of many ingen- 
ious novelties at the Royal the most perfect came from the 
Oxford School of Agriculture, and, I believe, is not unlikely 
to be used at the Minisiry’s new grading stations. By a 
subtle combination of gradients and poises the machine sorts 
out eggs into five compartments according to weight; and 
so mzkes possible a quick and certain grading. ‘The operator 
has merely to lay the egg on the right spot on the little railway 
and the rest is done for him. Mr. C. S. Orwin’s enthusiasm 
for his colleague’s invention proved infectious. Spectators 
watched the smooth precision of the machine for as long as 
the operators would continue to launch the eggs. 

* * * * 


JULY, THE SUDDEN. 

July heat proved so sudden and complete that it caught 
some producers, and many gardeners, napping. Fruit, 
especially currants, ripened so quickly that they began to 
fall before the pickers could get to work. All fruit and most 
flowers advanced with similar speed; and within three or 
four days those pessimists who insist on describing sunshine 
as drought began to have some sort of justification. How 
very rapidly the brooks and rivers and ponds shrank ! 

W. Beacu Tomas, 
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Letters to 


SAVING THE LAKE DISTRICT 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Srr,— Many readers of the Spectator must have spent pleasant 
holidays in the Lake District, and therefore will be extremely 
sympathetic with the efforts now being made by the local 
authorities of this region to safeguard the whole of the Lakes 
and their surroundings. 

Last Tuesday (July 17th) at a meeting at Cockermouth it 
was decided to form a Joint Town Planning Committee that 
will co-operate with a committee already established for the 
southern part of the Lake District in trying to draw up a 
concerted policy and plan for preserving local amenities. 

Mr. George Pebler, the Chief Town Planning Inspector of 
the Ministry of Health, to whose enthusiasm, expert know- 
ledge, and tact are largely due the creation of over fifty 
regional committees, which are now planning out an area 
covering about a fifth of this country, spoke at this con- 
ference. He rightly insisted that the beauty of the Lake 
District is a national asset, and that a comprehensive scheme 
was essential. 

In successive years I have stayed at the Lowwood Hotel, 
on the shores of Lake Windermere, and have watched the 
gradual spoiling of the district by the increasing number of 
charabancs rolling in daily from Blackpool and Morecambe, 
the growing practice of building houses on the sides of the 
main roads, and the disfigurement of many of the most 
beautiful views by the erection of hideous villas with garish 
bricks and foreign tiles that completely fail to harmonize with 
the local colouring. 

We cannot, of course, hope to preserve the Lake District 
as an exclusive paradise, such as it was in the days of Words- 
worth. Trippers are bound to come for the day, and as their 
motor vehicles increase, old roads have to be widened, and 
new roads have to be made in order that they may be accom- 
modated. But will it not be wise to plan out these roads in 
advance ? Is it always necessary that the old picturesque 
bridges should be destroyed, and unsightly bridges erected 
in their place ? When road widenings take place, is it essential 
to lop down the hedges and destroy plants and trees? In 
some districts roads have been widened up to existing hedges, 
and paths for pedestrians laid out on the other side, protected 
to some extent from danger and dust. If the proposed new 
roads are built to link up Wastdale and Borrowdale via the 
Sty Head Pass, and another to connect Eskdale and Langdale 
via the old Roman Road over Wrynose, is it not right that 
without delay adjoining beauties should be protected ? 

The building, too, of houses can be controlled. Before long 
the road from Kendal to Windermere may become like 
passing through a street in Wigan. Ribbon development can 
be checked. In the same way local authorities can take 
powers to prevent tiles, salmon-pink in colour, being placed 
on bungalows set among the grey rocks of the mountains. The 
Rye Council have set an example on this point to other parts 
of England. At Derwentwater may be found well-designed 
bungalows built of local materials, such as Buttermere slate 
that harmonizes admirably with the local grey rock. 

All these and many other matters will have to be con- 
sidered by the new joint committees in the Lake District, 
which are on a purely voluntary basis, and do not infringe 
on the autonomy of local councils. These committees will no 
doubt consider the rapidly increasing growth of motor traffic, 
the extension of electric cables, the limitation of industrial 
areas, and other developments of the twentieth century that 
are raising new problems, even in remote Lakeland villages. 

Readers of the Spectator will certainly wish Godspeed to 
these new committees in their work of preparing a policy and 
plan for preserving one of the most beautiful and cherished 
portions of the British Isles.—I am, Sir, &c., 

53 Netherhall Gardens, N.W. 3. B. S. TowNnroe. 


THE CHURCH’S “INALIENABLE RIGHT” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 7th inst., in your article on “ The 
Church’s ‘Inalienable Right,’’’ you say :— 
* The true policy of the Church, then, is to try to build up such 
a state of public feeling that Parliament will give the Church under 


the Editor 


the Establishment the same degree of spiritual freedom which fs 
enjoyed by the Established Church of Scotland.” 

But it is an entire misconception to suppose that the Church 
of Scotland has unlimited powers as to either doctrine of 
ritual. Under its constitution and its concordat with the 
State the Church of Scotland, as by law established to-day, 
could not possibly adopt the Deposited Prayer Book. 

In the Church of Scotland Act, 1921, prescribing the 
constitution of that Church, special safeguards are inserted. 
Subject to these, Articles after the first may be altered. but 
as Viscount Finlay said, speaking on that Bill on July 19th, 
1921 : 


‘The power of altering the less important Articles is subject 
to very stringent precautions. These safeguards could not be 
in any way trenched upon, under the power of modifying the 


provisions of the Arti 

As to the first Article, its provisions are declared to be 
unalterable, and not a word of this Article can be touched. 
It is true the Church has the right to interpret all the Articles, 
but as Mr. C. D. Murray, then Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
pointed out on June 22nd, 1921, it must be bond fide inter- 
pretation, with the right of the judiciary to step in if there 
has been misinterpretation. On this also we may give the 
words of Viscount Finlay :— 





“That power of interpretation certainly does not extend to 
interpreting away any part of the first Article, which is declared 
to be a part of the very essence of the continuity and corporate 
existence of the Church.” 

Now in the first Article, among the essentials that are 
laid down as vital, fundamental, and unchangeable, there is 
this :— 

‘“* The Church of Scotland adheres to the Scottish Reformation.” 
That, again, is defined in her Standards. The Scots Confes- 
sion, which was her Confession from 1560 to 1647, explicitly 
and in the strongest terms debarred the Church from any 
reservation whatsoever of the sacramental elements, and 
especially prohibited 

** Adoration, veneration, bearing through streets and towns, 
and keeping of bread in boxes and boosts [i.e., aumbries].” 
These are forbidden as contrary to the Protestant faith, 
as they are again forbidden in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, which has been her Standard since 1647. Reserva- 
tion, as allowed even under the safeguards of the re-revised 
Prayer Book, is forbidden to the Church of Scotland, under 
her very constitution and concordat with the State. 

Into the larger questions you raise I do not enter. You 
ask :— 

“Is there any possibility of so changing the law that purely 

doctrinal and liturgical decisions shall be left to the Church herself, 
even while the Establishment remains ? ” 
I will only ask, in reply, Is it fair to give to one Church the 
privileges and emoluments of a National Church, and at the 
same time exempt that Church from national control? And 
I will answer in the words used in connexion with the passage 
of the very Measure under which the Deposited Prayer Book 
was presented to Parliament, for it was on the Second Reading 
of the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Bill that Mr. 
Bonar Law, on November 7th, 1919, said : 

“I think everyone, including those who are most ardently in 
favour of the Bill, will admit that in this as in other matters you 
cannot have your cake and eat it. You cannot have a State 
Church and yet have the absolute freedom which applies to a non- 
State Church.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons, S.W.1. 


JAMES BARR. 


“THE TRAGEDY OF TRIANON” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.|] 

Srr,—I cannot entirely agree with the conclusions arrived at 
by your correspondent “ J. M.S.” The Treaty of Trianon is 
so inequitable in its terms and so harsh in its operation on 
Hungarians that, irrespective of any agitation in this country, 
it is impossible to contemplate a lasting peace in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe until it has undergone revision. The 
necessity for ultimate revision is common ground for all 
students of European affairs. 

But entirely unconnected with the question of revision— 
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this must be fully realized or a dangerous confusion of thought 
is likely to arise—is the matter of the failure of the Council of 
the League of Nations to do its duty and thereby enable the 
elaims of the Hungarian optants against Rumania to be 
adjudicated on by the Tribunal set up by the Treaty for the 
purpose. It concerns, therefore, not the revision but the 
observance of the Treaty. There is involved in it not so much 
the question of the merits or demerits of the case of the Hun- 
garian landowners, large and small, whose properties have 
been taken by Rumania, as whether solemn treaty provisions 
for the reference of international disputes to the arbitrament 
of Mixed Arbitral Tribunals set up by treaties should be 
regarded as binding or not. If the Council of the League of 
Nations and the representatives of the Powers who constitute 
the Council assist or acquiesce in treaty provisions being 
evaded or disregarded by a party to the treaty, and in effect 
** scraps” the machinery for carrying out the provisions, a 
definite precedent is created the far-reaching effect of which 
it is not difficult to foresee. 

From the reports of the proceedings at Geneva it is apparent 
that considerations of political expediency unconnected 
with the rights of either party to the dispute have influenced 
the Council to refrain from carrying out the duty laid upon it 
by the Treaty of Trianon and from appointing substitute 
arbitrators in the place of the one withdrawn by the Ruma- 
nian Government. Such attitude on the part of the Council is 
indefensible, and if persisted in would go a long way to give 
sanction to the immoral principle that any State can in 
practice evade with impunity treaty provisions which it finds 
inconvenient to perform, by paralysing the very machinery 
without the help of which these provisions become waste 
paper. 

It is true that Rumania has endeavoured to justify her 
attitude by questioning the jurisdiction of the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal. That tribunal after careful deliberation has 
affirmed its competence to act, and if a party to a dispute is 
permitted to avoid trial simply by lodging an objection to 
jurisdiction an impossible situation is created and an easy 
means of evading justice and treaty obligation’ is provided. 
To meet the objection of Rumania, Hungary, although holding 
a decision in her favour on the point, was nevertheless willing 
to allow that question to be submitted to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at ‘Ihe Hague. The suggestion 
received warm support from leading juridical authorities of 
this and other countries, but Rumania refuses to allow any 
Court to adjudicate. Why the suggestion has not already 
been adopted by the Council of the League it is difficult to 
understand. 

May we not express the hope that the Council and the re- 
presentatives of the Powers constituting it will hesitate long 
before persisting in any attitude which can be construed as a 
toleration of the evasion by any State of solemn treaty obliga- 
tions, especially where the whole principle of effective arbitra- 
tion under treaties is thereby imperilled? It is this aspect 
that makes it of importance to the whole world and not merely 
to the parties immediately concerned in the dispute awaiting 
decision.—I am, Sir, &c., Roser, Gower, 
House of Commons, S.W.1. 


THE R.S.P.C.A, 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Str,—With respect to your article in last week’s Spectator, I 
feel sure that all who detest all cruelty to animals will agree 
to endorse your category of objects worthy of the strenuous 
support of the R.S.P.C.A. But I think it is a little hard on 
those who are striving to awaken the present somnolent 
Council to activity in all these and other directions that you 
should characterize their efforts as “ bickerings.” 

For many years past many of us who have bcen almost 
life-long members of the Society have been endeavouring to 
rouse the Council to a sense of their immense responsibilities 
as managers of the greatest humane society in the world, but 
in vain. As long ago as the year 1906 I proposed and carried 
with only two dissentients, at the annual meeting of the 
members at the Mansion House, with the Lord Mayor in the 
chair, this resolution: ** That it be an instruction from th's 
general meeting of the subscribers to this Society that a com- 
mittee forthwith prepare a Pill and secure its presentation to 








Parliament, the object of which shall be to make otter hunting 
illegal.’ From that day to this the Council have entirely 
ignored that resolution. 

After many years of peaceful endeavours, of which this reso- 
lution was the first, all of which have been treated with con- 
tempt by the Council, many of the members at last have 
become roused to serious anger, and are determined to elect 
upon the Council persons whose chief amusement is not 
hunting animals to death ; persons who are not inclined to 
fall prostrate before any Departmental whitewashing com- 
mittee ; and persons who will not refrain from doing what 
the Society was formed to do for fear of annoying more 
illustrious persons. 

These efforts are inspired by nothing but a genuine detcr- 
mination to render the great Society eflicient for its declared 
purposes ; they are not inspired by any desire to * bicker.” 
Reforms cannot be achieved without some disturbance in this 
field of effort as in any other. 

The majority of the present Council have resorted to all 
manner of devices, such as an endeavour to establish proxies 
at the annual meetings and the taking of polls of members 
with only the Council's views and opinion laid before those 
members, to stem the rising tide of dissatisfaction with their 
inanition. 

None of these devices will avail to stop those who hate al 
cruelties going forward with their movement to purge the 
Council of the temporizers who will not strenuously bring the 
Society into the fighting-line against those cruelties. 

A week or two ago a man was fined one pound for beating 
a seal with an iron bar till its eyeball was hanging out of th« 
socket, and then showing it alive and groaning to the public 
for twopence a view. The Society did nothing to rouse the 
public, nor to protest to the Home Office against such a sen- 
tence, nor to draw attention to it in Parliament by a 
question. They sat silent and let the £1 fine appear to satisfy 
them as an adequate punishment. 

It is surely hard on us who are moved to anger at this 
supineness, and who endeavour to put an end to it, to tell us 
we are “ bickering. ’—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 
The Ford, Chobham, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—-I shall be grateful if you will be good enough to afford 
me the opportunity of replying briefly to one or two points in 
Mr. Gaskoin’s letter which appeared on July 7th, and 
was obviously written under very considerable misapprehension 
in regard to certain matters with which it purports to deal. 

The assertion that “ The brief annual general meeting of 
the R.S.P.C.A. last Thursday comprised relatively few 
constitutionally minded members. For both parties in the 
High Court suit had sanctioned an adjournment of the 
meeting “cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged, as the natura 
inference intended to be drawn therefrom is that only those 
members who were in favour of the abortive motion to adjourn 
the meeting were * constitutionally minded ” and that those 
who opposed the same and carried on the business were not. 

It would appear that Mr. Gaskoin has lost sight of the fact 
that whatever arrangement was made by counsel for the 
plaintiff in his individual capacity could under no circum- 
stances be held to bind the other members of the Society. 
The chairman of the Council has no right as such to take the 
chair at meetings of the Society and there can be no doubt 
that the members present at any meeting may proceed to 
the election of a chairman on each occasion. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the cause of 
the “current controversies’ is to be found—not in the 
alleged ‘unconstitutional mindedness” of a “ fractional 
minority *—but in a series of unconstitutional acts on the 
part of the Council themselves, as not only have they failed 
to recognize that upon the true construction of the rules it is 
the Society and not the Executive who must be omnipotent, 
but have in a number of instances arrogated to themselves 
powers which they do not possess, inasmuch as (inter alia) 
resolutions duly passed at meetings of the Society have been 
disregarded, members duly elected to the Council have not 
been allowed to take their seats, and resolutions forwarded for 
discussion at the annual general meeting have been rejected, 
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importance and general interest. 

It cannot, therefore, be wondered at if members of the 
Society feel deep resentment at the arbitrary manner in which 
they are treated by their elected representatives, and I am 
consequently in complete agreement with the hope expressed 
in Mr. Gaskoin’s letter that * the great mass of honest sober, 
plain-minded R.S.P.C.A. members may be roused to wipe off 
for ever from the Society its present reproach—that unscrupu- 
lous and turbulent faction fighting is its leading characteristic ° 
by insisting upon full inquiry and frank discussion respecting 
* current controversies.” 

It is common knowledge that the society is at present passing 
through a most critical period in its history—already there are 
rumours of impending resignations, cessation of annual 
subscriptions, revocation of legacies, formation of a rival 
society, militant tactics, further litigation—all of which 
may be prevented by a less unreasonable and unsympathetic 
treatment of those members who are at heart no less loyal 
or “ constitutionally minded * than Mr. Gaskoin.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Hi. W. WaLtis GRAIN, 

New Court, Temple, F.C. 4. 


THE MASON METHOD 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Str,—I am afraid that the earnest but slightly exasperated 
efforts of Mr. L. H. Scott to make me understand what Dr. 
Lyttelton meant by his letter on the Mason method of educa- 
tion only show'that he did not quite grasp what I meant. And 
as I cannot always see what he means, we all seem to be 
descending with ever-accelerating speed into a bottomless pit 
of confusion. 

I may perhaps shed a ray of light on this sad intellectual 
wreck by pointing out to Mr. L. H. Scott that so far from my 
* dragging in” (as he avers) the Athenian method of educa- 
tion, it was the whole point of my contention. Athenian school- 
masters did not let their boys learn what they liked (about 
garden-pumps, tadpoles, and kitchens, as Dr. Lyttelton appa- 
rently recommended), but by their method of teaching con- 
trived that the boys should like what they learned. The 
subjects of their studies were strictly laid down for them, and 
Mr. L. H. Scott will find that, in spite of his quotation, Plato 
expressly states that certain subjects should be taught in 
schools and that others should not. In fact, Mr. Scott is 
* unfortunate in dragging in Plato.” It is true (if we can trust 
Plutarch) that Alcibiades refused to learn the flute and that 
in consequence there was a_ strike ayainst flute-playing, 
which seems to have been successful, but then, as Mr. Scott 
will remember, Alcibiades’s reasons were such as strongly 
ippealed to the Athenian love of beauty, and I think that he 
would be puzzled to find any passage that indicates that 
Plato or anybody else interested in education maintained that, 
because a boy did not feel an interest in some set subject, he 
should be taught something else instead. 

Surely Mr. Scott is again astray in supposing that when 
Wordsworth in his “ Immortality Ode ” refers to the * clouds 
of glory * hovering about a child’s early years, he is referring 
to intellectual preknowledge: the poet is quite clearly 
gpeaking of a psychical consciousness of pre-existence, which, 
so far from being enlarged by education, fades away with 
mental and physical growth. 

I must finally assure Mr. Scott that so far from * intending 
by my wit ” to criticize rational methods of education, I was 
deploring the absence of them. Cannot he help us ?--I am, 
Sir, &c., E. F. BENson. 

25 Brompton Square, S.W. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—I am not surprised that Mr. E. F. Benson fails to under- 
stand what I wrote about the Mason method in education, 
If an idea is both new and true you cannot explain it in a 
single article, except to readers to whom it is partially familiar ; 
and while I was writing I felt my object was to provoke 
inquiry, not to satisfy it. 

If Mr. Benson cares to follow the matter further, let him 
apply to the P.N.E.U. office, 30 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
for a few papers on the subject ; and if he would also visit 
a P.N.E.U. school he would see that a most important move- 
ment is on foot.—I am, Sir, &ce., Ki. Lytrevron. 


in spite of the undoubted fact that they were matters of 






RAILWAYS AND ROAD POWERS 
[Zo the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 

Sir,—In your article on the Railway Bills you say, rightly, 
that the Railway Companies subsidize the road motor con- 
cerns. You do not add that all ratepayers subsidize them, 
nor do you point out that this subsidy is the main reaso 
why the charabane and the motor lorry can quote fares a 
charges below those quoted by the railway. 

When one travels, or sends goods, by train one pays, say, 
a penny towards the cost of the locomotive which pulls the 
train, and threepence towards the cost of the railway track, 
stations, signalling. and so on. If one travels, or sends goods, 
by a road motor vehicle one pays, say, twopence towards the 
cost of running the vehicle (petrol, lubricant, tyres, &c.) and, 
say, a halfpenny for garage, licence duty, and petrol duty. 
If it is a steam or electric vehicle there is no petrol duty. In 
order to equalize conditions between the railways and the road 
vehicles you would have to make the road vehicles pay so 
much a mile for the maintenance of their track. Yesterday 
I saw a steam traction engine pulling two loaded trucks 
through the Backs. I examined the marks left by the steel 
tyres. The tractor made its way by destroying the surface of 
the road. It dug a small and continuous groove in the surface 
somehow drawing up liquid tar, so that there was a long damp 
wound on the road like the scratches made by thorns on one’s 
bare arm. The tar looked like black blood. 

I do not know how much this vehicle paid in licence duty, 
but I should be surprised to learn that the annual duty would 
pay for the damage which it caused yesterday afternoon. 

A few days ago the Times published a yearly summary of 
expenses referring to a fleet of forty-six motor vans run by a 
London firm of dyers. The first table (12-cwt. van) shows a 
total expenditure of £357 last vear, of which only £16 was for 
tax or licence duty—i.e., the contribution towards road 
expenditure. Now one would have to add £8 for petrol duty. 
The second table (30-cwt. van) shows a total expenditure of 
£655 for the year, of which £40 was tax; to this one would 
now add £20 for petrol duty. These figures, I submit, show 
that the taxation of motor. vehicles is absurdly low.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. E. ALLEN. 

2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 
[To the Editor of the SpecTravor.] 
Sir,—-I would like to endorse the views expressed by 
** Crusader ” in your issue of the 7th, and of ** Medoc ~ in your 
issue of the 14th. Cancer is preventable and curable. There 
are on record hundreds of spontaneous cures of inoperable 
cancer, and there are hundreds of homaopathic and other 
Cancer is not preventable except by 


cures. The maxim 
operation,” which is learnt by rote by every doctor, is as 
untrue as the old maxim that consumption is unpreventable 
and incurable, which mesmerized the medical profession for 
decades not so very long ago. 

As cancer is not “a disease,” but a large number of diseases 
which produce a tumour, the search for a micro-organism and 


a specific is futile. As ** Medoc™ correctly states: “ In- 
dividualization is the keynote of successful treatment of 
eancer and generalizations are fatal to the patients.” That 


lesson is perfectly obvious to all whose mind has not been 
warped by a few sweeping generalizations made by cancer 
specialists which have been uncritically endorsed by the 
medical profession to the great injury of the public. It is 
high time that open-minded laymen took an interest in cancer 
and studied the disease from the common-sense point of view, 
for researchers and surgeons have utterly failed to stem the 
ever-advancing tide of the disease.—_l am, Sir, &c., 
J. Evuis Barker. 
Albion Lodge, Fortis Green, N. 2. 


[To the Editor of the SercTaror.] 
Sir,—It is with some hesitation that I venture to take part 
in the discussion which is following the article by * Crusader ”’ 
on “The Conquest of Cancer.” for a net inconsiderable 
experience of cancer seems to militate against that dogmatism 
so much beloved by the public. and in consequence this 

letter may fail to produce the desired effect. 
Nevertheless, having myscif suffered from the most 
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malignant form of cancer and been by the combined efforts 
of the surgeon and radiologist so far cured as to be able 
at the end of six and a-half years from the primary operation 
to detect in myself no signs of the disease and to carry on 
a normal active professional life, I may be pardoned for 
thinking that I have some right to express an cpinion on 
the treatment of cancer, although I am far from believing 
that I can add usefully to the discussion on “* The Conquest 
of Cancer.” 

In the present state of our knowledge such a letter as that 
of “ Medoc” is distinctly harmful, for its tendency is to 
cause sufferers from cancer to temporize, when prompt 
action is of the essence of cure. It is quite true that the 
resistance of the body to the inroads of cancer varies with 
the individual, but we know at present nothing of the con- 
stitutional state favouring, or opposing obstacles to, the 
spread of cancer within the body. Possibly diet may be 
of importance, but only possibly. Further investigation is 
very desirable, but meanwhile something must be done for 
the patient, who cannot afford to wait. Except in the 
sense that the ravages of the disease are restricted or advanced 
by the constitutional state, there is little or no evidence that 
cancer is a disease of the blood and tissues. It would indeed 
be difficult to explain the many successes of surgery on that 
basis. It comes to this, that in the present state of our 
knowledge, when the growth is reasonably accessible and 
removal does not endanger the patient's life, a surgical 
operation is the treatment of choice. When satisfactory 
removal entails so extensive an operation that this is 
attended with a very high immediate mortality, opinions 
as to the advisability of surgical interference may redsonably 
differ. It is in such cases that rival forms of treatment 
such as radiology or the lead treatment of Professor Blair 
Bell will be considered even in the early stages of cancer, 
and from their success or failure under such comparatively 
favourable conditions we shall be able to judge whether 
it is a good and safe policy to let them replace surgery in 
the treatment of more accessible cancers. Much as I per- 
sonally owe to surgery, 1 pray that this form of treatment 
may be superseded, but the time is not yet. 

May I, in conclusion, suggest that, seeing that there are 
so many cases of cancer actual and potential, and that the 
discovery of a satisfactory means of preventing cancer may 
require many years of further investigation, the most useful 
thing we can do at the present time is to provide more centres 
for the diagnosing and treatment of cancer. Early diagnosis 
of cancer of the alimentary canal can in the early and therefore 
most curable stage best be made with the help of X-rays, 
and the present facilities for such investigations are far too 
restricted. 

I have hated writing this letter, but I feel I owe such an 
expression of opinion to my fellow sufferers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M.D. 


SEAFARING HOLIDAYS 
[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 
Str,—I read with great interest your article on the above 
subject in your issue of July 14th. No doubt the number 
and variety of cruises make a strong appeal, but I venture 
to suggest that if any one steamship line were to announce 
that its servants on its ships were strictly forbidden to take 
tips, and were to enforce the rule, that line, other things 
being even somewhat less than equal, would fill its ships 
before its competitors. As one engaged in the business of 
passenger shipping, I am constantly being asked what is 
the right thing to do in this matter. Take a cruise, e.g., for a 
fortnight to Norway. What is a passenger to do? Mani- 
festly his berth must regulate his tipping. A steward with 
four or five expensive rooms to look after is not in the same 
position as one with nearly a dozen, and the wealthy pas- 
senger must act accordingly. But plenty of people take such 
a cruise who must take minimum rated berths, and to them 
the question becomes vital. I know of those who turn down 
the idea because. while they could manage the fare, they are 
afraid of the addition of the tips. I know a man who told 
me that on a five months’ World Cruise he spent £80 in tips. 
That, for him, was about 20 per cent on his fare. It would 
cost slightly more on the cruise fares, no doubt, but the 


enterprising company which should start the non-tipping 
would win all along the line. 

Tipping, per se, is usually a comparative trifle, but on 
steamers it has become a heavy and substantial tax on the 
passenger, and one that weighs heavily on the less wealthy 
class.—I am, Sir, &c., P. 


CLEAN FOOD 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—On behalf of the New Health Society, may I be allowed 
to express our appreciation of the initiative taken by the 
Spectator in directing the attention of the public to the necessity 
of cleanliness in the production, distribution and handling 
of all foodstuffs ? 

The apathy of the public in regard to clean food is still 
considerable, and it will only be broken down as the result 
of determined propaganda backed up by the medical pro- 
fession and the representatives of industrial and commercia! 
interests. In addition to organized effort in creating a strong 
public opinion, much can be done by the individual through 
constantly bringing to the notice of shopkeepers and others 
how far they fail short of a hygienic ideal. 

A Committee of the New Health Society is considering 
various aspects of the food problem, and it is hoped that the 
recommendations of that Committee when published will be 
of assistance in stimulating a strong public opinion on this 
vital matter.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Konan, 

General Secretary. 

New Health Society, 39 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


A LINK WITH NAPOLEON 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—If your correspondent, Mr. Cecil Wilson, of Weybridge, 
will look at an article in the July Ist number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, he will see that Napoleon’s habit of 
pinching or pulling people’s ears was not confined to those 
of any class. 

The Due de la Force is publishing most interesting memoirs 
of Caulaincourt, Duc de Vicence, who was in December, 
1812, for fourteen long days alone with Napoleon, on his 
rapid journey to Paris, after his Russian disasters. Caulain- 
court spoke very frankly to Napoleon, who generally took 
his criticisms in good part, but * aux choses qui lui parais- 
saient sans doute un peu fortes il cherchait mon oreille pour 
la tirer; ne la trouvant pas sous mon bonnet, ma joue ou 
ma nuque recevait une petite tape de bienveillance plutot 
que d’humeur.” 

Many similar incidents of this habit are recorded in the 
Memoirs of Queen Hortense.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HELEN MACMILLAN, 

52 Cadogan Place, S.W, 


DOMESTIC SERVICE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—The connexion between the servant problem and public 
health may not be obvious, but it exists. Ask any doctor 
who attends the families of the educated middle class, that is 
the professional folk and those of similar circumstances, and 
he will tell you that the wives and mothers of this class are 
having their health ruined and their happiness destroyed by 
the servant difficulty and by the inefficiency of the few servants 
that are available. 

In seeking a remedy it is essential that the status of domestic 
service should be raised. Good housework in any branch 
is skilled labour. No labour is really skilled unless there has 
been previous training. There must be apprenticeship; the 
training should first be general and specialization should come 
later. The few years after a girl leaves school until the age 
when she is employable should be spent in learning her trade. 
For this purpose training institutions are needed. There 
should be plenty of them and every town of any size should 
have one. It should be open to any girl to receive training 
whether she were going in for domestic work or not. 

If the status of domestic service were raised, the career 
would be more attractive. Certainly higher wages would 
have to be paid, but if efficiency were greater there would be 
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a saving. Nothing is so expensive as cheap labour of poor 
quality. On the part of the employer there must be good 
wages, good accommodation, good treatment, and on the 
part of the employed, efficiency and willing service. 

These institutions might also be a place for meeting, 
recreation, dances, and other social entertainments. They 
would serve as places where employers and employed would 
be brought together. This function as a registry office would 
be of the greatest benefit to both parties. 

Is the Minister of Health too occupied to consider this 
problem 7 He is the right man to do so, for he is less tied to 
party, he has objectives far above party strife, he has vision, 
and he should have the means. 

Once established, the institutions would be partly, if not 


wholly, self-supporting. If public money should be required 


it should be forthcoming, for the matter concerns the health 
not only of a section, but of the whole community.—TI am, 
Sir, &c., C. H. Maier. 


28 Southernhay West, E.vete Fe 


THE DISTREss IN SOUTH WALES 

|To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sirn,—Will vou accept my very deep and sincere feelings of 
gratitude on behalf of the poor and needy in the Rhondda 
Valley, for the very splendid and noble assistance you have 
given to us in our great time of need. I thought it would 
be interesting to you to have a brief abstract of the work 
done as a result of my appeal made in November last. Could 
vou help me by suggesting how I can show the public my 
gratitude ? 

I feel if every paper who appealed on my behalf would 
only thank the public and show exactly what has been done 
it would help them to feel their generosity was made the 
most of and thoroughly appreciated. 

I have a very small sum of money left as balance, which I 
hope to add to for the winter months.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. Warts MorGan. 

Caemant, Porth, Rhondda, S. Wales. 


Goops SuppLiep AN FAMILIES RELIEVED BY 
Mrs. Watrs MorcGan’s Miners’ WIVES AND CHILDREN’S 
Distress Fun 
Children’s new school boots ss oa pairs 3,300 
Part worn boots 1 shoes ay al » 6,300 

Men's and won t pplied for 
starting work ther n ! st ser. 
vice or collieris Ra ie ae - 300 
Emergency cases luding 
MouRnNIsS AND Hos ‘an AND T.B. Cases 
Supplied with boots d clothing .. ix 250 
MATERNITY Cases supplied ; te 230) 
Number of men, women and children 
supplied with boots and clothing 7 12.000 
~ Clothing " Iv 12 tons 


“THE SKULL OF SWIFT” 
(To the Editor of the Spvcravor.) 
Sir, In your review of The Skull of Swift, you say, “* when he 
retired to Dublin, he was still anxious to rule an Empire ; 
but all he did was bully a parcel of subdued and fluttered 
women.” Surely, unless every Irish history book is false 
he bullied the Government, subdued other bullies and fluttered 
Walpole himself. However distasteful to the English, let 
Swift have credit for rousing and formulating Irish opinion 
so that it bas lasted until this day. Reviewers should correct, 
rather than copy, the errors of historical books, but which 
is correct in this case ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. F. Hawkes. 

The Well House, Northiam, Susser. 

[Our reviewer writes :—‘* I was dealing with Swift much 
more in his personal contacts than in his political writings. 
My opinion otherwise would not greatly conflict with your 
correspondent’s, barring the trailing of his coat. There 
can be no doubt—he himself was bitterly aware of it —that 
Swift needed silly small conquests of * little poetical parsons’ 
and nervous women to put him in a good humour with himself. 
His feeling of helplessness, moreover, was shown when he 
referred gloomily to his prospect of * dying like a poisoned 
rat in a ditch ’.’—Epb. Spectator.] 


WERE THERE MINOAN FLEETS? 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—It seems to me that vour correspondents have all been 
proving too much. My own sympathies were mainly with 
Mr. Massingham, but his intransigeance made it very diilicult 
for anyone to support him. If he had confined himself to 
bringing evidence to shew that early civilizations were not 
horrifving and brutal, it would have been possible to agree 
with him. In many people's minds there lurks the gigantic 
fiction of the “caveman.” an untrustworthy, savage, and 


heartless fellow, from whom we are all supposed to have 


’ 
descended. The caveman’s wife, as Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
has pointed out, has a mere docile and attractive nature; 
she is strangely coy and spiritual when we consider her 


surroundings, 

This belief in a brutal ancestry has certainly contributed 
to a false interpretation history and a false attitude to our 
present position. It links on, psychologically, to a belief 
that instinctively we are cruel and unmanageable; that 
human nature is vicious unless it is forcibly held under; that 
man is naturally an animal and only artificially human. It 
is by no means probable, however, that in early society every 
man’s hand was at his neighbour's throat, or that it was unsafe 
to meet a friend after dark. This idea was itself a product of 
competitive civilization: and it is the worst kind of excuse 
to blame our ancestors for it. 

I thought that Mr. Massingham‘s attack upon my review 
was peculiarly unprovoked. When I wrote that the Minoan 
Empire was commercial, I hoped I was implying that it was 
not aggressive or militaristic. It takes a pitiful kind of sick 
ambition for a man (or a nation) to feel that he must be always 
on the offensive. On the other hand, it is really diflicult to 
conceive an empire which had never any desire for expansion, 
and never any need to defend itself; or an historic Golden Age 
in which there were no trespasses, no selfishness, and no 
recourse to violence. 

My phrase * Fleets of warships and trading vessels “* was 
ambiguous, and here I think I was in error. I do not in fact 
suppose that there were two kinds of ships, one for trade and 
one for war. It seems more likely that trading vessels were 
capable of being adapted for self-defence, or even for attack. 
The Minoan Empire seems to have been notably peaceful ; 
but there is no cause for asserting that it was always and 
without exception resigned and inoffensive. 

And finally, since Mr. Massingham has raised the question 
of the bearing of our beliefs upon our future, may I ask him to 
consider anew this belief in an historic Golden Age? Might 
it not be better to hold that the problems of human association 
have always been much the same; and that if we learn to 
solve them we shall have accomplished something radically 


and magnificently new ?—I am, Sir, &c., ALAN PORTER. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Srvc ATOR. |] 


Sirn,—Evervbody is very busy building new houses— most 
necessary and desirable. But nobody seems busy enough 
over educating a certain class against the slum habit. 

It is undoubtedly a habit of mind, and until we get people 
sufficiently educated to wish to live in a clean and seemly 
manner, so long shall we have the best of dwellings returning 
to slums in a very brief period. 

Let us therefore concentrate all our energies and educate 
and educate and educate till we entirely eradicate the slum 
habit of mind.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Latura HinpeErson. 

18 Rutland Gate, SW. 7. 

[Very true. But a heavy responsibility rests with the 
better-off section of the community who tolerate slum con- 
ditions to continue. We have heard of many rehousing experi- 
ments where 90 per cent. of those rehoused respond to their 
new environment. Of course, there are some hopeless cases 
who have the slum mind and will always relapse to type. 
But were funds available to demolish all the slums of Great 
Britain and manage them on Octavia Hill lines, the great 
majority of the rehoused population would not relapse.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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SUNLIGHT LAMPS AND SAFETY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Recent legislation has definitely failed to restore enough 
of our needed natural sunlight to our shadowed lives in this 
coal-burning country, and we must imperatively eke out the 
little we have by means of artificial substitutes. 

I greatly regret the rash carelessness which has led to one 
or two accidents in their use. If there is need to make an 
artificial sunlight lamp absolutely fool-proof, so that no injury 
ean possibly arise, even with careless use in uninstructed 
hands, we can follow the suggestion of Dr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., 
and use a screen of vitaglass between ourselves and the light. 

I have experimented with such a screen for some months in 
my home, adding it to the mercury-vapour lamp which I 
have used for years, and unquestionably it acts as I have 
stated. The vitaglass screen makes the lamp fool-proof ; 
but it would be better if people were slightly instructed, by 
their family doctors, so as not to be fools !—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. SaLeesy, M.D., F.Z.S., F.R.S.E. 

13 Greville Place, N.W. 6, 


MEMORIAL TO OCTAVIA HILL 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraton.] 
S1r,—In former years you frequently opened your columns 
to appeals by Miss Octavia Hill, on behalf of the National 
Trust, and always with most useful results. I shall be 
grateful if you will allow this appeal in connexion with Miss 
Octavia Hill herself to appear in your columns. 

Shortly after her death in 1912 a commission was given 
to a gifted American sculptress, Miss Abbott, to make a 
recumbent figure of Miss Hill, in the belief that she would 
produce a more entirely satisfactory record of her spiritual 
power than is shown in Sargent’s otherwise fine portrait. 

The many friends who have seen the figure in its plaster 
stage have fully confirmed this hope. After repeated delays 
it became evident that Miss Abbott's failing health made it 
impossible for her to complete the work she had so success- 
fully begun, and this has now been entrusted to Mr. Esmond 
Burton, well known for his extensive work in Belfast Cathedral 
and elsewhere. 

The change in the value of money since 1912 has rendered 
the sum originally fixed quite inadequate, and a further sum 
of about £600 is now required tocomplete the work. Towards 
this sum about £80 has already been either given or promised 
in sums ranging from £20 to £1 Is. 

I write in the hope that a large and widespread number 
of friends may be glad to lend a hand in what was originally 
intended to be a tribute of private affection. 

The National Trust have already raised a noble memorial 
to Miss Octavia Hill in the purchase of Hyde Ball for the 
nation, but it is hoped that many friends of the Trust will 
be willing to give something towards this more personal 
memorial. 

I am allowed to say that the project has the full sympathy 
of H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, the 
President of the Trust. The memorial, when completed, 
is to be placed in the little church at Crockham Hill, Kent, 
where Miss Octavia Hill frequently worshipped, and where 
her body lies in the churchyard. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged by Miss 
Shaen, 15, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W.8.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MarGArET J. SHAEN. 
fAt a time when our thoughts are directed to the housing 
problems of the poor in our large cities, it is appropriate 
that we should express our indebtedness to the great pioneer 
work of Miss Octavia Hill.—Eb. Spectator.] 





POINTS FROM LETTERS 


War AND Force. 

Mr. Philip Kerr writes in your issue of July 14th: “If the 
Peace Pact is to be effective . . . we shall have to make a clear 
differentiation between war and the legitimate use of force 
for police purposes.” Many people do not seem able to do 
this. In Navies, battleships and submarines are for war, 
whereas cruisers are for police purposes. If the Peace Pact 
is concluded and really lived up to it should be possible to 
stop building any more battleships and submarines. As 


regard cruisers, it should put an end to competition, as cach 
country should be satisfied to maintain a sufficient number 
of cruisers for police purposes. That would be a great step 
forward.—J. D. ALLEN, Rear-Admiral (retired), Red Cottage, 
St. Albans, 

Letrers oF Roserr Burns. 

I am engaged in preparing a new edition of the Letlers of 
Robert Burns, re-edited from the original manuscripts. If 
owners of such originals will write to me in care of the Oxford 
University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London, 
E.C.4, I shall be most grateful, and shall be glad to arrange 
to visit their collections in order to do the necessary collating, 
—J. De Lancey Fercuson, Royal Hotel, Glasgow. 


Diet IN THE Navy. 

By your leave I would reply to “ F. W. D.,”’ who in his letter 
of May 5th asks for answers to his questions and especially 
for a means of mitigating the severities of the Naval menu. 
May I suggest one which I believe would go far to resolve 
his trouble and which may not be barred by Navy rules 
or red-tape. I refer to the vegetable known in trade as 
* Yerba” (Paraguay Tea) which I have used considerably 
and with good effect. It is said to prevent scurvy and similar 
troubles, and is quoted as the sole vegetable element in the 
food of many South American peons, the balance of whose 
dict is flesh-meat only.—J. M. Lipprexy, Pincher Station, 
Alberta. 

“Turis SMOKING WorxLD.” 

I have only just noticed in the Spectator of June 16th a 
review of This Smoking World in which the following state- 
ment occurs : 

“A Russian experimenter who forced some rabbits to inhale 

tobacco smoke for six to eight hours a day, found they established 
a tolerance for the deadly weed and only showed slight symptoms 
of arterio-sclerosis after smoking steadily for five months. Horrible 
as this test was, it showed that the moderate smoker has little to 
fear. If a rabbit can indulge in such orgies, our pipe need not 
go unlit.” 
May I enter a belated protest against this assurance? Bella- 
donna, a lady missionary once told me, is ** the stuff we poison 
our husbands with in Persia.” Rabbits can browse upon it 
with impunity. If your reviewer is ready to base pharmaco- 
logical advice upon experiments on animals, he may find 
himself in a situation which many of us, who welcome his 
literary counsels, would very much regret.—J. LEONARD 
CatuEr, 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Lighter Lyrics 
The Three Crows 


Tere lived a witch upon a hill 
With three black crows to do her will. 


As soon as ever the red cock crew 

They flapped their wings and away they flew, 
Says farmer’s wife: ‘*‘ A crow have took 

My primest duckling out of the brook.” 
Says farmer's boy: “ A crow have stealed 

A turnip out of the turnip field.” 


Says farmer’s maid: “ A crow,” says she, 
“Have off with the bacon for farmer’s tea.” 


As soon as ever the moon was up 
The witch sat down by the fire to sup. 


She combed her hair with her skinny claw. 
There came three crows and tapped on the door, 


There came three crows as black as hell, 
Said: ‘‘ Give us a bite, for we’ve served you well.” 


Round they flew, and down they sat 
In a coai-black row beside her plate. 


And ever they sang as she stirred the pot: 
“We've stew for our supper, strong and hot.” 


M. N. 
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SUNLIGHT LAMPS AND SAFETY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— Recent legislation has definitely failed to restore enough 
of our needed natural sunlight to our shadowed lives in this 
coal-burning country, and we must imperatively eke out the 
little we have by means of artificial substitutes. 

I greatly regret the rash carelessness which has led to one 
or two accidents in their use. If there is need to make an 
artificial sunlight lamp absolutely fool-proof, so that no injury 
ean possibly arise, even with careless use in uninstructed 
hands, we can follow the suggestion of Dr. Leonard Hill, F.R.S., 
and use a screen of vitaglass between ourselves and the light. 

I have experimented with such a screen for some months in 
my home, adding it to the mercury-vapour lamp which I 
have used for years, and unquestionably it acts as I have 
stated. The vitaglass screen makes the lamp fool-proof ; 
but it would be better if people were slightly instructed, by 
their family doctors, so as not to be fools !—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. Sateesy, M.D., F.Z.S., F.R.S.E. 

13 Greville Place, N.W.6. 


MEMORIAL TO OCTAVIA HILL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In former years you frequently opened your columns 
to appeals by Miss Octavia Hill, on behalf of the National 
Trust, and always with most useful results. I shall be 
grateful if you will allow this appeal in connexion with Miss 
Octavia Hill herself to appear in your columns. 

Shortly after her death in 1912 a commission was given 
to a gifted American sculptress, Miss Abbott, to make a 
recumbent figure of Miss Hill, in the belief that she would 
produce a more entirely satisfactory record of her spiritual 
power than is shown in Sargent’s otherwise fine portrait. 

The many friends who have seen the figure in its plaster 
stage have fully confirmed this hope. After repeated delays 
it became evident that Miss Abbott's failing health made it 
impossible for her to complete the work she had so success- 
fully begun, and this has now been entrusted to Mr. Esmond 
Burton, well known for his extensive work in Belfast Cathedral 
and elsewhere. 

The change in the value of money since 1912 has rendered 
the sum originally fixed quite inadequate, and a further sum 
of about £600 is now required to complete the work. Towards 
this sum about £80 has already been either given or promised 
in sums ranging from £20 to £1 Is. 

I write in the hope that a large and widespread number 
of friends may be glad to lend a hand in what was originally 
intended to be a tribute of private affection. 

The National Trust have already raised a noble memorial 
to Miss Octavia Hill in the purchase of Hyde Ball for the 
nation, but it is hoped that many friends of the Trust will 
be willing to give something towards this more personal 
memorial. 

I am allowed to say that the project has the full sympathy 
of H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyil, the 
President of the Trust. The memorial, when completed, 
is to be placed in the little church at Crockham Hill, Kent, 
where Miss Octavia Hill frequently worshipped, and where 
her body lies in the churchyard. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged by Miss 
Shaen, 15, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W.8.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MarGArET J. SHAEN. 
fAt a time when our thoughts are directed to the housing 
problems of the poor in our large cities, it is appropriate 
that we should express our indebtedness to the great pioneer 
work of Miss Octavia Hill.—Eb. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


War AND Force. 

Mr. Philip Kerr writes in your issue of July 14th: “If the 
Peace Pact is to be effective . . . we shall have to make a clear 
differentiation between war and the legitimate use of force 
for police purposes.” Many people do not seem able to do 
this. In Navies, battleships and submarines are for war, 
whereas cruisers are for police purposes. If the Peace Pact 


is concluded and really lived up to it should be possible to 
stop building any more battleships and submarines. As 


regard cruisers, it should put an end to competition, as each 
country should be satisfied to maintain a sufficient number 
of cruisers for police purposes. That would be a great step 
forward.—J. D. ALLEN, Rear-Admiral (retired), Red Cottage, 
St. Albans. 

Lerrers oF RoBert Burns. 

I am engaged in preparing a new edition of the Lellers of 
Robert Burns, re-edited from the original manuscripts. If 
owners of such originals will write to me in care of the Oxford 
University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, London, 
E.C.4, I shall be most grateful, and shall be glad to arrange 
to visit their collections in order to do the necessary collating, 
—J. De Lancey Fercuson, Royal Hotel, Glasgow. 


Dier IN THE Navy. 

By your leave I would reply to “ F. W. D.,”’ who in his letter 
of May 5th asks for answers to his questions and especially 
for a means of mitigating the severities of the Naval meni. 
May I suggest one which I believe would go far to resolve 
his trouble and which may not be barred by Navy rules 
or red-tape. I refer to the vegetable known in trade as 
“ Yerba” (Paraguay Tea) which I have used considerably 
and with good effect. It is said te prevent scurvy and similar 
troubles, and is quoted as the sole vegetable element in the 
food of many South American peons, the balance of whose 
diet is flesh-meat only.—J. M. Lippert, Pincher Station, 
Alberta. 

* This SMOKING WorLD.” 

I have only just noticed in the Spectator of June 16th a 
review of This Smoking World in which the following state- 
ment occurs : 

“A Russian experimenter who forced some rabbits to inhale 

tobacco smoke for six to eight hours a day, found they established 
a tolerance for the deadly weed and only showed slight symptoms 
of arterio-sclerosis after smoking steadily for five months. Horrible 
as this test was, it showed that the moderate smoker has little to 
fear. If a rabbit can indulge in such orgies, our pipe need not 
go unlit.” 
May I enter a belated protest against this assurance? Bella- 
donna, a lady missionary once told me, is ** the stuff we poison 
our husbands with in Persia.” Rabbits can browse upon it 
with impunity. If your reviewer is ready to base pharmaco- 
logical advice upon experiments on animals, he may find 
himself in a situation which many of us, who welcome his 
literary counsels, would very much regret.—J. LEONARD 
Catuer, 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Lighter Lyrics 
The Three Crows 


Tere lived a witch upon a hill 
With three black crows to do her will. 


As soon as ever the red cock crew 

They flapped their wings and away they flew, 
Says farmer’s wife: “‘ A crow have took 

My primest duckling out of the brook.” 


Says farmer’s boy: “ A crow have stealed 
A turnip out of the turnip field.” 


, 


Says farmer’s maid: ‘“ A crow,” says she, 
“Have off with the bacon for farmer’s tea.” 


As soon as ever the moon was up 
The witch sat down by the fire to sup. 


She combed her hair with her skinny claw. 
There came three crows and tapped on the door, 


There came three crows as black as hell, 
Said: “* Give us a bite, for we’ve served you well.” 


Round they flew, and down they sat 
In a coai-black row beside her plate. 


And ever they sang as she stirred the pot: 
“We've stew for our supper, strong and hot.” 


M. N, 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE | 
ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 172), 





All classes of insurance trans- 
acted and the duties of Executor 
and Trustee undertaken. 





For full particulars apply to: 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 




















A Complete 
Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional 
facilities for the transaction of banking 
business of every description through 
2009 branches covering all important 
agricultural, commercial, industrial 
and residential districts in England 
and Wales. The Head Office is at 
5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 


Affiliations: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., 

Northern Ireland; The Clydesdale Bank, 

Ltd. and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., 

Scotland; Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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THE IMPERIAL 
BANK OF PERSIA 


(Ine 


And under a eoies Concession, ‘ila to The Imperial 


Government of Persia. 
Capital (fully called =p) - - £650,000 
(with power to 2,000, ) 
a honuuse . . - £570,000 
Reserve Liability cf Proprietors 
under the Charter - - £1,000,000 
LONDON BANKERS: 
Messrs. Gryx, Mitts & Co. Tie WestMinster Bank Limiten, 
Lomuagp Stecet. Lioyos Bank Limitro, 
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Masjed-Suleim an, Meshed, Mol ammerah, Nasratabad (Seistan), 
Pehlevi, Resht, Shiraz, Sultanabad, Tabriz, Yezd. 


BRANCHES IN IRAQ (Mesopotamia): 
Bacpav, Basra, _——— Kirkvk, 


BRANCH IN INDIA: 
JOMBAY, 





HE BANK is prepared to transact Banking 

Business of every description in and con- 
nected with Persia and Iraq (Mesopotami: a), also 
with Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. 


Clean and Documentary Credits arranged. 
Documentary Bills negotiated, Clean and Docu- 
mentary Bills collected. Letters of Credit, Drafts 
and Telegraphic Transfers issued, 


Correspondents in all important places abroad. 
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OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727. 
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London City Office - - = 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Manager WM. WHYTE. 
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London: West End Offices— Drummonds’ Branch, 


49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, 
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64 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


Royal Exchange Square 


Glasgow (Principal) Office - 
and Buchanan Street. 


Foreign Exchange D-partments in all the principal Offices. 
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Every description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 

business transacted. The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, 

to act as Trustee and Executor and also as Trustee for Debenture 
or other Issues, etc. 
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Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, 
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Essential Types of Policies 





Banking and Democracy 
Greater Publicity Desirable 


I sHatt. make no excuse for attempting to deal in this 
article with a rather difficult and, in some respects, a 
somewhat delicate matter, namely, the charge which is 
sometimes levelled against our banking institutions, 
from the Bank of England down to the smallest bank, 
of undue and unnecessary secrecy with regard to banking 
operations and banking policy generally. 

The man in the street knows very little about either 
banking or finance, and time was when, in spite of, or 
perhaps it might be more properly said as a result of, this 
profound ignorance bankers were rather held in awe, as 
individuals concerned in a_ profession of considerable 
mysticism, but with which the interests of the community 
were supposed in some unexplained manner to be 
intimately bound up. Ignorance, however, even on the 
part of the masses, in matters in which, after all, they 
have a rather close concern, is always a dangerous thing 
and, indeed, that truth must have been forced upon the 
minds of a good many thoughtful people during the last 
quarter of a century, when we have seen a vast amount 
of industrial chaos and enormous financial losses inflicted 
upon the entire community simply because in a war against 
capitalism by the process of strikes there has been a 
complete failure by Labour extremists to comprehend the 
elements of political economy and the interdependence 
of all classes of the community upon each other. 


Tuk System ATTACKED. 

This sani ignorance, as wt know, has been taken the 
utmost advantage of by the extremists in the Socialist 
Party, who have, with more or less success, persuaded a 
large section of labour that the capitalist svstem, in which 
banking is included, is in some way detrimental to the 
interests of the rank and file of the community. And 
especially has the extreme Socialist of the day fastened 
upon the central idea, which has, of course, a strong 
element of truth in it, namely, that our banking system, 
including, of course, and indeed especially, the Bank of 
England _ itself, holds a control over the entire liquid 
credits of the country and, as a consequence, is able to 
exert a powerful influence upon financial developments 
from month to month and from year to year. That such 
control has been held and has been exercised with vast 
advantage to the whole nation for very many years 
and before Socialist legislation impeded, as it were, the 
general workings of economic laws—is more or less 
disregarded, and, in particular, the notion is often pressed 
by the Socialist or Labour extremists that, if only the 
State had the same measure of control through owning 
the liquid resources of the country in the shape of banking 
deposits, it would be possible to stretch credit to an almost 
unlimited fashion, with a great stimulus to consuming 
power, and, according to the Socialist view, to the 
advantage of the country generally, and of labowr in 
particular. That it was to the wise control of these 
credit powers we owed much of the prosperity of the 
years preceding the Great War is ignored because it is 
not understood. 


BoLper Resistance NEEDED. 

As one who is a firm believer not only in our banking 
system, but upon the way it has been administered to the 
benefit of the country as a whole over some two centuries, 
I do not think I shall be misunderstood when I say that I 
think it behoves bankers, among whom I am, ef course, 


including those responsible for the control of the Central 
Banking Institution, to pay somewhat greater regard to 
the attitude of the new democracy towards our banking 
system and its administration. And by that I am not 
suggesting that there is need for any apologetic attitude 
on the part of the banks. Quite the contrary. The 
banking svstem, like the capitalist system, has done 
good, not harm, to the general community, but because 
in both cases the reward of profits has also accrued to 
the capitalist and the shareholder, whether in industrial 
or banking concerns, that fact seems in some quarters to 
impair the argument for the usefulness of the banker or 


the capitalist. A quiescent attitude on the part of 
the capitalist and the industrialist during a_ period 
when labour has been active in organizing conditions 


detrimental to the wealth-producing activities of the 
country must, I think, be held responsible in some measure 
for the depression from which we are suffering to-day. 
Similarly, those who are best instructed know well that if 
Socialist desires concerning the conduct of our banking 
business were to be carried out the results would be 
disastrous to the whole country. Therefore, I maintain, 
bankers are responsible not merely for continuing to 
conduct their business on its present sound lines, but for 
demonstrating as far as may be possible the 
advantages to labour and industry resulting therefrom 
and the evils which would be produced by State control. 
A GREAT 

Moreover, although there may be much to object to 
in the antagonistic attitude of the Socialists towards 
the banks, it is well perhaps to acknowledge the correct- 
ness of the attitude of democracy towards finance and 
towards banking in particular, in one respect, namely, 
in its recognition of the fact that as and 
controllers of the liquid resources (as expressed in banking 
deposits) and the credit system of the country, bankers 
have great responsibilities which have to be discharged 
just as in the case of other great undertakings which 


Pp SITIVE 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


custodians 


have to do with the prime necessities of life, such as 
water, light, heat and transport. And the difticulty 
of the situation seems to lie in the fact that while it is 
not dillicult to explain to the community just how the 
organizations connected with most of the great utility 
services are functioning, it is less easy to demonstrate 
the working of the curreney and banking system. Never- 


theless it can be demonstrated, and to that end I suggest 
two matters to which bankers might do well to direct 
attention. The first is to dispel as far as may be possible 
the atmosphere of unnecessary secrecy which sometimes 
surround the other 
is to see whether an educational propaganda on the 
service of the currency and svstem to the 
general community might not come within the functions 
of the splendidly organized and highly eflicient intelligence 
and publicity departments of our leading banks. 

without secrecy In 


seems to hanking operations, and 


banking 


It goes, of course. saying that 
many matters is an essential of banking. The con- 
fidential relations between banker and customer must 


be maintained at all costs, while there is no need I think 
for bankers even to feel obliged to disclose, as has been 
voluntarily disclosed in some instances, the proportion 
of advances made to various forms of borrowers over 
a given period. At the same time balance-sheets are 
often of too meagre a kind to be sufficiently informative, 
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and this is particularly the case in the balance-sheets 
of the Central Banking Institutions in the different 
countries. 

CENTRAL BANKING CoO-OPERATION. 

One of the latest and probably one of the most favour- 
able .developments in international banking has been 
the tendency in the direction of closer co-operation 
between the central banks, and it is a tendency which 
conceivably works well in the interests of all concerned, 
making for economies in gold movements and greater 
stability in exchanges and money rates. Nevertheless, 
it places in the hands of central banks thus working 
together almost unlimited power in swaying credit 
poliey affecting industrial activities throughout the 
world. Let it at once be granted that those powers 
are exercised on the highest grounds and from the purest 
motives. The fact remains, however, that the central 
banking authorities will probably do well to preserve the 
minimum amount of secrecy in their operations, will 
do well to carry the public with them in the matter 
of comprehending what is proceeding, or at all events, 
what has proceeded, and, above all, will endeavour to 
associate actively with them in their policy not merely 
banking and currency experts but men of affairs 
representing in their various countries great business 
as distinct from purely monetary interests. 


BANKERS AND INDUSTRY. 


I have referred to the ill-informed attacks made from 
time to time upon our banking and currency system 
by the extreme Socialists, but it must be remembered 
that criticism from business men is not lacking; and 
while the charge so often made against banks by com- 
mercial men, namely, that however depressed trade 
may. be, banking profits seem to suffer no diminution, 
may be wholly irrelevant, it is very natural and human, 
and the argument is not to be met by that sort of platitude 
which simply asserts that the traders’ and the bankers’ 
periods of prosperity are idéntical. They,.are closely 
associated, but they are not identical, and the business 
man’s criticism can be met easily on quite other grounds 
if bankers display a little more courage and, also, 
if bodies like the Federation of British Industries were 
to take rather more pains to clarify their minds, and to 
consider, not whether dear money rates at one particular 
time may have affected this or that industry, but 
whether on balance the banking and curreney-system 
of this country has not proved one of the greatest aids 
to trade and industry. All the same, L believe that, 
in the case of the business man in particular, every effort 
should be used to demonstrate the precise service 
rendered by banking to commerce, and I consider it 
would have been better if the latest fixing of the 


country’s fiduciary limit had received the endorsement 
of a committee of business as well as banking experts. 
Not that I consider the banking experts to have erred in 
their decision, but because gold standards and currency 
systems for their perfect working and success require 
whole-hearted and sympathetic co-operation by all 
sections of the community concerned with industry and 
production, there should be a comprehension of and 
assent to those systems by men of business. 
PROPAGANDA, 

I consider, too, that still more might be done if, 
through their intelligence departments, a quiet but 
useful propaganda work were to be undertaken by banks 
in combating those unsound theories which, because of 
the general ignorance prevailing, are probably fraught 
with moze real danger to the community than we are 
ready to admit. Let it be shown quite clearly how the 
savings of the people in the shape of banking deposits 
are made to minister to the good of the country in 
manifold ways. Nor need the banker fear any disclosure 
of profits obtained, for they only bear a fair and right 
proportion to the skill exercised and the benefits rendered 
to the community. And, when the facts are clearly 
stated, from no quarter more than the general public 
itself would the banker find greater support in his 
cardinal principle of placing first and foremost the 
security of the depositor. That principle may and 
does sometimes mean that more profitable and safer 
employment of funds is to be found in advances abroad 
than at home, and much advantage might accrue if 
the reasons were fully revealed and discussed.: Just 
as the anti-capitalist and anti-bank propaganda can be 
dangerous and insidious by its persistency, so would 
the work of constructive propaganda be cumulative in its 
effects and influence. 

DANGERS OF IGNORANCE. 

The greater number of the community who can be 
brought to comprehend and realize what is involved in 
sound government and good social order, the surer 
and safer will be our political and social foundations. 
And so in everything pertaining to our financial and 
banking system the greatest danger lies in the amount 
of ignorance concerning it. To remove some of this 
ignorance and to combat the attacks to which this same 
ignorance has made our financial system vulnerable, 
might well be added to those other services which our 
hanks have rendered to the community. Less secrecy, 
more publicity, and even a forward movement in propa- 
ganda work, would seem to be in harmony with the 
democratic developments to-day in relation to our 
banking and currency system. 

Artucr W. Kippy, 


The Present Banking Position 


Deposits and Loans Rise 


A vost-Wan phase of British banking which will be 
long remembered is the manner in which deposits and 
Joans, and especially the latter, rose steadily at a time 
when our heavy industries were depressed and unem- 
ployment figures were an outstanding feature. Especially 
has this phase been noticeable during the past three 
years. It may be well to remember, however, that the 
greatest growth of-all_in the post-War movement in 
deposits was directly connected with trade activity and 
high prices. Thus, according to the standard statistics 
prepared by the Banker's Magazine—the recognized 
organ of the banking community—the total of deposits, 
current accounts and note circulation of all the banks 
in the United Kingdom touched high-water mark in 
1920, when the figure was £3,019,000,000, having come 
up from £1,172,000,000 in 1913. From that level there 
was a gradual descent for three years to £2,723,000,000, 
but the figure for 1927 had again recovered to 
£2;867,000,000. Similarly, if, the totals of bills dis- 
counted, advances and loans were all lumped together, 


Despite Trade Depression 


the highest figure of £1,775,000,000 was reached in 

1921, from which there was a fall to £1,543,000,000 in 

1923, since when there has been a steady climb up to 

£1,710,000,000, which was the total reached for 1927. 
Tue Premature Boom Evin. 

The periods associated with the high levels of deposits 
and of loans just referred to were years of inflated prices 
of commodities and a premature and artificial boom in 
trade—‘* premature” because based on ‘the known 
requirements of foreign countries rather than upon their 
ability to. pay, and “ artificial ” because prices were at 
an’ impossibly high level even for home consumption. 
I have recalled these abnormal years of 1920-23 because 
in a sense their influence is with us to-day; and one of 
the reasons which have made it diflicult to closely connect 
trade fluctuations with the movement in banking deposits 
and banking loans lies in the fact that during each year 
since 1920 the items of deposits and loans have been 
affected, not merely by the fresh fortunes of trade, but by 
the ‘‘ unfreezing~ of frozen credits on the one hand: 
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and the rendering of fresh assistance on the other hanc, 
to industries where depre ssion has still ruled. 


Wurere Activity HAs PREVAILED. 


During the last three vears, however, there has been 
added a further influence which: has tended towards a 
rise in deposits and loans. Those iniluences have been 
the activity and prosperity of a few new industries 
(including artificial silk and motor manufacturing), the 
growth of activity on the Stock Exchange, and great 
activity in new capital issues. 

So far as may be judged from the latest figures avail- 
able. the main tendencies which have been noticeable 
during the past five years are still operating, and it 
may be simpler and easier, perhaps, to give by way 
of example just. the deposits and the loans of the 
ten “clearing” banks. Three years ago the deposits 
of these banks had declined to about £1,684,000,000, 
but two years ago there was a rally to £1,687,000,000, 
followed the next year by a rise to £1,747,000,000. And 
now, taking the balance-sheets of June 30th last, there 
is a further advance to £1,791,960,000, of which only 
about £20,000.000 is to be connected with the inclusion 
for the first time in the group of the figures of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, now merged with 


Martins. The figures are as follows: 

DEPOSITS 

June 30t1 Dec. 31st, June 30th, 
1927. 1927. }02s, 
I £ A 

Martins Bank we SS,SSL,530 62. S90.872 81,058, 805* 
Barclays Bank -- 308,538,672 318,373,471 - 317,950,893 
Coutts & Co. ‘ 18,175,554 16,996,453 17,216,312 
Glyn, Mills & Co, 31,849,150 34A.875.005 29,563.946 
Lloyds Bank .. 353.934,406 357, 184.897 $48,467,745 
Midland Bank. . .. 376,528,502 374.375, 146 382,752,859 
Nat 1 Provincial Bank 258,681,386 273.597, 202 268,178,240 
National Bank 37,162,306 37.162.306 36,880,544 
Westminster Bank 272.068.407 280,612,019 277,951,060 


Williams Deacon’s B’k 32,064,318 32,662,566 31,920,019 


1,747,884,231 1,788,.729,937 1,791,949,423 


Loans AND A ANCES, 
June 30th, Dec. 3ist, June 30th, 
1927. 1927. 1928. 
£ £ 
35,715,086 36,572,971 
162,012,044 161,867,905 
bis 9 BOO 538 9,182,825 
Glyn, Mills & Co. 11,707,420 10,831,758 
Lloyds Bank 202,417,660 187,798,224 
Midland Bank .. 209,661,915 206,457,910 
Nat'l Provincial Bank 145,168,821 146,715,210 
National Bank 15,383,580 15,383,579 
Westminster Bank . 138.312,884 137,054,469 
Williams Deacon's B’k 19,256,747 18,249,923 


41,583,450* 
170,511,201 
9,631,547 e 
11,630,270 
196,923,071 
216,690,139 
148,063,652 
15,547,147 
133,116,711 
18,687,400 


Martins Bank ee 
Barclays Bank 
Coutts & Co. 


962,384,588 


945,845,695 930,144,774 


* Now includes Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank. 


Lower IxTerest Rates. 

So far as profit-earning power is concerned, the past 
haJf-year has probably been somewhat less favourable 
for the banks owing to the small decline in the average 
value of money. On the other hand, the steady swelling 
of resources is helpful, and, becayse it has been necessary 
to keep the 4} per cent. Bank Rate fairly effective, the 
decline in the average rate of discount has been smaller 
than the actual decline of about 6s. per cent. in the 
value of money as measured by Ba:*: Rate. Moreover, 
by reason of the dearness of meney in New York, some 
balances may have been temporarily used at that centre, 
while what is more probable is that, owing to London being 
a cheaper money centre than New York, there has been 
a material increase in the volume of bills offered. 


Mipranp Recorp Deposits. 

So far as the figures of clearing banks are concerned, 
there are perhaps just two comments which, perhaps, 
may be made. One is that, although collectively the 
present total of banking deposits has been exceeded, 
those of the Midland Bank are the highest on record 
and constitute the biggest total ever shown by one 
bank. The other comment is that the growth in loans 



































FOREIGN TRADE 


| With its many European branches and skilfully 1 


| GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY | 








placed correspondents throughout the world, the i 
| Guaranty Trust Company of New York is in a i] 
| unique position to advise its customers on every i] 
i) phase of up-to-date foreign trade. 
| The Management may at all times be freely con- 
ii sulted, and their specialized knowledge of overseas 
| trading conditions will be found of the very 
greatest assistance. 

















OF NEW YORK | 

| 32 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 i} 

50 PALL MALL, S.W.1 BUSH HOUSE, W.C.2 

NEW YORK. LIVERPOOL, PARIS, BRUSSELS, HAVRE. ANTWERP | | 

| Capital and Surplus $90,000,000 Total Assets exceed $912,000,000 | 
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LL. - | 
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DIA DE LA RAZA! 


@. Under this name—the Feast of the Latin Race—is 
ted, on the 12th of October each year 

throughout South and Central America, the historic 

voyage of discovery by Columbus in 1492. 

@ Since then, the development of the vast resources 

of the New World has been phenomenal. 

@ To-day a great and growing volume of overseas 

trade is annually by the Latin American 

Republics, and complete facilities for every descrip 

tion of modern banking business are afforded by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK LTD 


117 OLD BROAD ST, LONDON ,EC2 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Over 1,750 Offices in England and Wales, 


several in India and Burma. 








(30th June, 1928.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 348,472,455 
ADVANCES, &. - ~- 187,409,419 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE Se., GL. 2. 











The Bank has pane and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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Hongkong and Shanghai ; 
Banking Corporation 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP .. $20,000,000 

\ STERLING. ... $6,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS 1 seven $14,000,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 
A. H. COMPTON, Chairman. 
N. S. BROWN, Deputy- theteeen, 
tien. Mr. B. D. F. BEITH. W. L. PATTENDEN. 
H. BELL )_ * puss 
ah Mr. C. G. S. M —_—— 3 


WEALL. 
H. P. _ WHITE. 
CINEF MANAGER - Hon. Mr. A. C. HYNES. 











BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Cantona, Chefoo, 


Colombe, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe 
(Hioego), Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Nagasaki, New York, Peking, Penang, Rangoon, 


Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, Souraba; va, Sungei 
Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, Yokohama. 





COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, David Landale. 
K.C.M.G., Chairman. Sir George Macdonogh, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., Ley M.G, 
Sir Geo.’ Sutherla 
ownse end, 


Hon. Cecil Baring. 
A. H. Barlow. 

C, A. Campbell. A. 

Cc. F. Whigham. 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
Newton J. Stabb, H. D. C. Jones 


Sir 
eud- Manager, R. E. N. Padfie Id _Accountant, “A. Mo neur. 


9 9 GRACECHURCH ‘STREET, LONDON, E. C.: 3 

















Agents 
3 Everywhere. 
Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. > tren f 1928) - weeienanel 


HEAD OFFICE : 15 BISHOPSGATE, | LONDON, E.C.2 





Re ery desc detion ry 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 


business transacted. 


Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


HOME SAFES AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE, 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS : 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
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and advances and bills combined is even more striking 
than the growth in deposits, and the banks are evidently 
straining a point to mect all requirements of borrowers, 
even at the cost of slightly reducing the ratio of cash 
to deposits. The policy is, I think, justified by the 
conditions which call for it, but I would make one 
proviso, namely, that it is up to the banks here, as well 
as in America, to check any undue speculative activities 
on the Stock Exchange. 
An Iy 

The re are. how: ver, not Wwahtiig points in thre banking 
situation to-day which are of an encouraging character, 
verstrained, may prepare 
Since the beginning 


PROVID Posrrion. 


and which, if speculation ts not o 
the way for casier money later on, 


of the present year the central gold reserve at the Bank 
of England has been increased by £2+4,060,000, and now 
stands at £58,000,000, while the present holding of 
gold and bullion by the Bank of £175,000,000 consti- 
tutes the largest figure on record. At the beginning of 
the second halt of the vear it is true that monev rates 
in New York ar i 


moving against us, but the cau 


rising and the 
se is neither compl X hor 


American exchange 1s 


obscure. Wall Street speculations have to be checked. 
If this is done, and done thoroughly, there mav be a 
return to more normal conditions on the other side ot 
the Atlantic, with the additional advantage that some 
of the congested stores of gold in New York have been 
spread over Europe and South America, 


A Romance of Scottish Banking 
The Royal Bank of Scotland’ 


Tuis most interesting volumc purports to be a history of 


the Royal Bank of Scotland, which last vear celebrated 


its bicentenary. It is, however, very much more. — It 


is a most interesting record of the origin and progress of 


banking in Scotland, and like Francis’s famous history of 
the Bank of England, this book tells the story not merely 
of the rise and progress of the ** Roval” Bank, but of its 
intimate connexion with the developments of commerce 
and banking in the country of its birth. Designed doubt- 
less, primarily, as a memorial of the two centuries of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, those responsible for its com- 
pilation have at the same time rendered a real service to 
all students of banking history, and in particular to all 
natives of the country north of the Tweed, who will find 
in this book a fascinating account of the rise and progress 
of banking in Scotland. 
OriGixn oF Joint Stock BANKING. 

Not the least interesting point in the history of banking 
in the United Kingdom is the manner in which certain 
remarkable developments of nearly 250 years ago were 
almost simultaneous in their occurrence both South and 
North of the Tweed. The establishment of both the 
Bank of England and the Bank. of Scotland occurred 
within a few months of each other. the Bank of England 
being formed in 1694 and the Bank of Scotland obtaining 
its statutery credentials on July 17th, 1695, though it 
was not until the following vear, savs Dr. Munro, * that 
its modest capital of £100,000 was secured and business 
Both institutions. too, owed the ir origin, 
indirectly, to the famous 
Curiously 


commenced.” 
the one directly and the other 
William Paterson of Darien Expedition fame. 
enough, that very able man and adventurer, though 
associated with one of the most ill-fated of our mereantile 
adventures abroad. Was none thie less dire culy responsible 
also for laying the foundations, both in England and 
Scotland, of the joint stock banking system which was 
destined to aid so greatly the commercial and financial 
fortunes of both countries, 
CONSERVATISM AND ENTERPRISE. 

On more than one occasion, when dealing in the 
Spectator and elsewhere with latter-day developments in 
the records of the Royal Bank of Scotland, such as the 
fusion with Drummonds a few years back and the general 
progress of the Bank, I have described the policy of the 

* The History of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 1727-1927. By 
Neil Munro. (Edinburgh: R. & R. Clark.) 





directors of the “* Roval * as combining in remerkable 
degree sound conservatism with a spirit of keen enter- 
prise. And now, having read Dr. Munro’s “ history ~ of 
the Bank’s two hundred years of existence, the point 
which I find most striking is the manner in which those 
combined qualities appeal to h ive been exhibited from 
the outset and continuously thereafter. In the matter 
of opening of branches there was perhaps an excess of 
caution owing to tardiness which one would have scarcely 
expected in an institution which in so many ways was a 
pioneer in everything relating to commercial and financial 
progress in Seotland, but even in that re spect atonement 
was made in the last century when, in 1874, it was among 
the first of the Scottish banks to open in the Me tropolis, 
just as in much more recent years it was, through its 
fusion with Drummonds, the first Scottish bank to open 
a branch in the West End of London. 


CREATING TRADITIONS, 


Another point—and one which, of course, is in a sense 
a corollary to the first—is the manner in which from 1727 
to 1927 the Roval Bank of Scotland has been fortunate 
in the men who have served its interests. A study of 
the records seems to show an initial zeal on the part of 


all servants of the Bank, which in its turn has met prompt 
recognition from the directors, with the result that fine 
traditions and good relations between emplovees and 
directors seem to have been created from a very carly 
date, 
Earty BEGINNINGS. 
T do not know how if is with most readers of biographies 


of famous men, but for my own part I always find the 
most fascinating parts ar those which deal with the 
carly beginnings and struggles and then the portions 
towards the end when the strugeles have resulted in the 
great attainment. A not dissimilar feeling I think 
attaches to the history of a great institution like the Royal 
Bank of Seotland, which has since become a household 
word. And in this book of Dr. Munro’s it is interesting 
to read of the first deposit of £700, which was to lead on 
later to the balance-sheet of over £44,000,000 of deposits, 
while the modest scope of the first establishment, opened 
in 1727 on the north side of High Street, Edinburgh 
(taken on a three years’ lease at a rent of £65 per annum), 
may be gathered from the fact that only eight “ officers 
and servants ” formed its establishment, with an aggregate 








THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, caer apmmistration: 


7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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Glyn, 


Mills & Co. 


(Established 1753) 
Registered with unlimited liability, 1885 


incorporating 


CHILD & CO. 


(Established before 1600) 


ad HOLT & CO. 


(Established 1809) 


BANKERS 








= Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 
a7. so 
= Head Office: - + - 67, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
= Managing Partners: 
Za LORD WOLVERTON. 
ae LAURENCE CURRIE. 
wa LORD HILLINGDON. 
=~ Gen. The Hon. Sir H. A. r; +%4 RENCE, G.C.B. 
Za rig.-Gen. A. MAXWELL, C.M.G.. D.S.O. 
SS SRIC GORE BROW NE, D.S.0. 
ea FREDERICK WILLIAM FA 
sy MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY VOLT. 
> Childs Branch © © *& © 2 «© « -& 1 FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 
(*) 
SY Partners: 
ty FREDERICK WILLIAM FANE. 
> SYDNEY ALEXANDER PONSONBY. 
Holts Branch s 8 ¢ #® - - 3 & 4 WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W.1 
Partners: 
MARTIN DRUMMOND VESEY HOLT. 
i ARTHUR VAVASOUR BARBER, 
ee Current and Deposit Accounts opened on the ustial terms. fs 
Re The Bank has Agents or Correspondents in all the principal cities and towns throughout the world, and can 
wa provide Banking facilities wherever desired. 
Re Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, Currency Drafts supplicd, and Remittances and Telegraphic 
Bas Transfers made to all parts. 
Be Foreign Currency Accounts opened, 
Za Securities held on customers’ behaéf. 
& Dividends, Annuities, etc., received, and Coupons Collected. 
SS 
Za The Bank —~ &. special department to advise and assist ctstomers on qttestions relating to Income and 
&2 uper-Tax. 
26 Navy and Prize Agents. Salvage claims preferred. 
a THE DUTIES OF EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES UNDERTAKEN. 
pS Full particulars can be obtained on application to:THE TRUSTEE DEPT., 3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W.1 eS 
PZATASIP WAI TATA PASTAS 
SARIAST SA Sie SIASIZ. SIA SIZ SAAS Sa Sa Sig VSS SAI SSI SASASZSI 




















BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 














OVER 1,950 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.I. 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited, 


————— 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Established 1844. 
Annual Report for the year ending 
31st Dec., 1927. 


Gross New Assurances effected £1,671,099 


(the largest in the history of the Society) 








| 


Net New Assurances effected - £1,398,091 
Gross Amount of Assurances 

in force . . - £16,037,594 
Total Funds exceed . - £7,600,000 





WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 


Without Profits at exceptionally Low Rates of Premium. 























Examples. 
Age next Premium for Premiums for £1,000 Limited 
Birthday. £1,000 pavable 
throughout te 
life. 15 payments 20 payments. 
£ es d. £ s d. £ s d. 
25 14192 | 26142 | 22 4 2 |} 
35 20 42 33 00 2712 6 
45 28 19 2 42 18 35 15 10 
For Prospectus write to: 
THE MANAGER AND SECRETARY, 


18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2, 


or the 
| CITY SUPERINTENDENTS, 30 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 2. | 
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salary of £476 13s. 4d. The entire staff and its emoluments 
were, says Dr. Munro :— 


gc «a ¢é& 
Allan Whiteford, cashier (besides the dwe lling 
house) .. a a is om -- 100 0 O 
Daniel Campbell, secretary, for himse!f ee 9 0 0 
Daniel Campbe il, foraclerk .. oid we 30 +O O 
Thomas Thompson, accountant, for himself 9 0 0 
Thomas Thompson, for a clerk sn we 30 0 0 
Alexander Innes, teller and receiver under the 
cashier of all moneys due by bonds, bills 
and other ways ag “e ih = 60 0 0 
George Andrews, teller and keeper of the 
eash of such as lodge moneys with the Bank 60 0 0 
William Brown, 1nessenger and porter ee 1613 4 


£476 13 4 

But although the progress of the Royal Bank with its 
initial capital of £111,000 was slow, there was never any 
looking back, and while affected of course by the vicissi- 
tudes of banking and finance its losses sustained at any 
time by individual misfortunes seem to have been of the 
slightest. 

A Line or Continuous Descent. 

A further striking and highly interesting feature in the 
Bank’s history is the manner in which the Governors and 
Directors have come down almost in a continuous line 
of descent, so that we find Dukes of Buccleuch serving as 
Governors continuously from 1777 to 1819, and then from 
1838 right down to the present day. And as if to empha- 
size the manner in which the Bank has preserved its 
links with past generations we find that the fusion in 
1924 of the Royal Bank of Scotland with Drummonds 
in the West of London was more in the nature of a reunion 
than a new amalgamation. This fusion, says Dr. Munro, 
“was no ease of a Scottish bank being merged in a London 
one; the situation was reversed when the Royal—older 
than any joint stock bank in England except the mother of 
all British banking—acquired the business founded in 1717 
by Andrew Drummond.” Moreover, at the time of its 
establishment in 1727 the Royal Bank of Scotland had 
as one of its first directors George Drummond, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, cousin of the Andrew Drummond 
just referred to. 

Banks AND ComMMERCIAL PROGREssS. 

Finally, and most interesting of all perhaps in the many 
points emerging from this very fascinating history of 
a banking institution is the manner in which the vital 
connexion is shown between the banking facilities granted 
and the commercial and financial progress of Scotland, and, 
because the banking has been sound, the commercial 

rogress has been sound also. At the Bicentenary 
mae of last year graceful allusions were made to these 
facts by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and in particular 
to the association of the Bank’s activities with the 
growth of that great city. After referring to the remark- 


Life 


able growth in the city and its population during the two 
centuries the Lord Provost said: “I am not going to 
say whether the rise and progress of the Royal Bank 
are due to the city, or the progress and rise of the city are 
due to the Bank, but it is true to say that the relations 
between the Royal Bank and the Corporation of 
Edinburgh have always been of the most friendly 
character. I can even go further than you have gone, 
Lord Strathmore ” (the present Deputy-Governor, present 
at the banquet) “ and I hope it will not be bad taste for me 
to refer to the fact. You have told us that in 1740, when 
there was great distress in this city and when the Cor- 
poration of that day had to go and buy corn, they went 
to the Royal Bank of Scotland and asked for money. 
They got it free of interest !” : 
SECRETS OF SUCCEssS. 

But indeed in the many speeches at the Bicentenary 
Banquet there were frequent allusions to the great part 
played by the Royai Bank of Scotland, and also, of 
course, by banking in gencral in the de velopments of the 
country; and those who wish to see how great was the 
part played and how unique in many respects are the 
annals of the Royal Bank, will do well to read Dr. Munro's 
book, which I believe is obtainable from the Bank or from 
the printers. If, however, there are those who would 
discover the secret of success in the life of an institution 
as well as in that of the individual, I think it is to be found 
in certain of the remarks which at the Bicentenary Dinner 
were made by the present able successor to a long line 
of able predecessors in the general management of the 
Bank, Sir Alexander Wright. I have already referred to the 
manner in which Dr. Munro’s history shows the Bank 
to have been fortunate in the merits of those who have 
served it over two centuries and the traditions created 
in early years and then firmly established. Echoes of this 
spirit and these traditions were to be heard in Sir 
Alexander's speech at the Bicentenary Banquet, in the 
course of which he said :— 

“ The growth and development of a great concern like the Royal 
Bank is never at any time the work of any one man or indeed of any 
ten men. It is the joint product of the whole staff. It is, indeed, 
the result of what is called ‘team work’ on a large scale and in an 
intense degree. Those at the top may have done something by their 
keenness and their hospitality to new ideas to inspire that work, but 
without the co-operation of all, such success could not have been 
attained. . . . One of the earliest things which I learned as a Law 
Student was that the Bank as an ancient corporation has a distinct 


legal persona. Well, as the years pass and one’s life becomes 
inextricably knit with the Bank and its 


concerns, one begins to 
think that it is not only a legal persona but an actual personality, 
which becomes a dominating influence in everything one does. 
I am sure many of our older officers have experienced this feeling, 
and it is because so many have given of their very best and have 
identified themselves personally with the Bank that it stands in 
such a proud position to-day.” 

SOUTIIRON. 


Assurance the Best Investment 


Absolute Security for Capital 


Ir may, I suppose, be taken for granted that no person 
of average intelligence needs to be informed as to the 
why and wherefore of insurance. At the same time, 
it may equally be questioned to what extent in a general 
sense there is the comprehension of the variety of ways 
in which life assurance is adaptable to all the require- 
ments arising out of the varied circumstances of the 
mass of individuals for whose advantage life assurance 
companies are in active operation. 

One point which cannot be stressed too forcibly is 
that the payment of premiums in respect of life assurance 
is not a way of spending money, but of saving it. The 
benefits conferred by life assurance are, for the most 
part, so absolutely vital, and, moreover, so easily procur- 
able, that neglect to avail oneself of the protection thus 
afforded could scarcely be confessed unashamedly. 

The possibility of early death, in its effects upon 
surviving dependents, has a vitally important monctary 
aspect, and no argument is required to prove that the 
risk should be reduced to a minimum in a financial as 
well as in a physical sense. That minimum is repre- 
sented with fair exactitude by the average premium 


charged by competing insurance companies. The case 
for insurance is that the man who does not insure, and 
consequently bears, either in himself or in his business 
or domestic circle, the whole burden of the unfortunate 
possibilities of life, is accepting a financial burden greater 
than he need bear. 

INVESTING SAVINGS. 

It is unnecessary, surely, for me to moralize upon the 
danger which men run in neglecting to utilize the facilities 
afforded by life assurance to avoid the infliction upon 
their families of irreparable monetary loss which would 
arise if they themselves sustained a serious accident or 
suffered prolonged illness, to say nothing of the inevit- 
ability of death or the constant possibility of death in 
the prime of life. The aspect upon which I desire to lay 
psa ers is that a first-class life assurance company 
affords the safest and best means of investing savings 
that has yet been devised. 

Life offices are entitled to be looked upon as invest- 
ment trusts, which is what they actually are. There are 
life offices with share capital, paying handsome dividends 
upon it; there are others which have no shareholders, 
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IS YOUR 
INCOME SAFE? 


Dividends have a habit of crumbling. No matter how 
carefully you arrange your investments, you can never be 
sure that next year will not find you worse off than you 
are to-day. Can you afford to take the risk? 

You can get a guaranteed income for life if you purchase 
a Canada Lite Annuity. It is, humanly speaking, 
equivalent in safety to a Government pension. It cannot 
shrink. What you contract to get is paid you punctually. 
And you get a much larger income. 


FOR INSTANCE— 


A MAN OF 62 WHO TAKES OUT A CANADA LIFE 
ANNUITY FOR £1,000 GETS A YEARLY INCOME 
OF £100 16s. 2d 

A WOMAN OF 67 GETS A YEARLY INCOME OF 
£102 Os. 10d. FOR THE SAME INVESTMENT. 


Over 10% per Annum 


You can invest any amount from £100. 


Write at once for full particulars to the Canada Life 
—the oldest Dominion Life Office and the Office that gives 
the best value for annuities. The Company has recently 
revised and considerably reduced its rates for non-profit 
Policies. 


Write to-night (stating age) to 
ANNUITY DEPT., 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


(ASSETS OVER £29,000,000.) 
Established 1847. 


2 St. James’s squeve, ON, S.W. 1. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


OVER 400 BRANCHES IN 


THE UNION ,OF SOUTH AFRICA 
(Natal - Cape Province - Transvaal - Orange Free State) 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 

° SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR - MAURITIUS 
LONDON - LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
HAMBURG 


Agency : NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM BUSINESS HOUSES, 
SETTLERS AND TRAVELLERS INTERESTED IN THE ABOVE 
TERRITORIES. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 




















MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED. 


Forszerly the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS LTD. 
with which is incorporated the 
LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE BANK LTD. 





Head Office: 
7, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 


Manchester District Office: 
43, SPRING GARDENS. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED... ... £20,602,272 
CapiTAL Paip Up AND RESERVES 7,719,585 
Deposits, ETc., at 30th June, 1928 81,058,805 


The Bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents in 
all the principal towns at home and abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 











Qj [ESTABLISHED 1782 >> 





YOUR 


EFFECT ALL 
INSURANCES 


with the 


PHQANIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





Head Office : 


Phoenix House, King William Street, 


London, E.C, 4 


Total Assets Exceed £33,000,000 
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and which divide the whole of their ascertained profits 
from time to time among the policy-holders. It is beside 
the point to attempt to say which class of company is 
the better from the point of view of the assurant, because 
some of either type are better than some of the other. 
In all cases, as a matter of fact, the greater part of the 
to the holders of participating policies— 
policies which confer upon the holders the right to share 
proportionately in the profits of the companies. 


prohts go 


Money SavED—NOT SPENT. 

On the whole, the d from an insurance 
company, When a claim is made, exceeds in amount the 
sum total of the premi paid. That fact 
the truth of the assertion that the premiums paid are 
monev saved, not money spent. The holder of a non- 
participating policy may, if he lives long enough, pay 
more in premiums than will be ultimately received from 
the life office when the policy falls in. On the other 
hand, if his lite be cut short, the amount received will 
exceed, and it may very largely exceed, the aggregate 
amount of the premiums; while, in the case of partici- 
ating policies, the more the life is prolonged the more 
handsomely do the bonuses mount up, so that the policy- 
holder or his family emerges in the long run with a 
comfortable profit. 

Regarded from the investment point of view, life 
assurance, indeed, attractions which, appar- 
ently, escape the attention of many people. Many heads 
of families wish, rather than hope, that they could save 
substantial sums of money, but they know well enough 
that if ever thev should be the fortunate possessors of 
more than a trifle, it must be the result of the careful 
saving of many years. From the woman's point of view 
there is something almost overwhelming in the thought. 
Young people marry daily, they bring children into 
the world, and yet the plank which separates them from 
the vasty deep of want is, in an enormous proportion 
of cases, no more than the earnings of the husband, 
subject to absolute cessation at short notice—a week 
or a month, or even less—at the whim of an employer, 
or through variations of trade or the ill health or death 
of the employee. If people think about it they will 
shudder at the possibilities. It is true, however, to say 
that if there were more sustained thought on a subject 
such as this, there would be far less happiness in the 
world. 
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CREATING AN ESTATE. 

One obvious advantage of life assurance is that, as a 
means of saving, it is a compelling force in the direction of 
thrift. It is easy to skip the weekly or monthly payment 
into the savings bank, but the holder of a life policy 
cnows very well that if he skips his insurance premium 
he is losing something substantial, hence there is a 
eompelling force of a beneficent nature. By the payment 
of the first premium the policy-holder creates immediately 
a substantial estate. which could otherwise be obtainable 
only through the laborious saving of years. The estate 
does not come into the possession of the family at once, 
but in the event of the death of the insured person it 
promptly emerges in the shape of hard cash, and _ its 
influence upon the future of the family is infinite. This 
will be realized if comparison be made with the conditions 
which would exist if there were no life assurance, and the 
life had been cut short without allowing time for the 
accumulation of savings in other ways. 

There is a further point in this connexion to be 
considered. After a few years the life policy assumes a 
eash value, and if need should arise it can either be 
surrendered altogether for cash, or it can be utilized as a 


first-class security for the raising of a loan at a moderate 
rate of interest. The insurance company will always 
give an immediate advance on the policy, and, if required, 
the loan can be allowed to run on until the policy becomes 
a claim, when the debt is automatically paid off and the 
balance of the policy money is handed over to thee 
family. 

It is no little comfort to a young man to know that, 
, his wife and 
children would not be left penniless, as in most ci 
stances the wives and children of most young men would 
be if there assurance. Those 
who are able to truth upon the 
minds of all youths entering manhood are doing 
national service. 


were no such t 
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ANOTHER 
In order to prove the accuracy of the statement that 
life assurance is the best and safest means of investing 
ompare it with other channels 


ans of life 


money, It Is necessary to « 
of investment. Otherwise than by mé 
a substantial amount can only be amassed by the accumu- 
lated trifles of vears. Except through the medium of 
the savings bank, such small sums as ordinary people 
can save are capable of being used at interest only 
when, by the passage of time, they mount up into mode- 
rately large sums. When that stage is reached the saver 
has to cast about for an investment. He may sclect 
house property, or stocks or shares, but whichever he 
chooses, he is compelled to take a commercial risk. If 
he buys a house to live in he will earn interest on his 
investment by saving the rent which he would otherwise 
have to pay, but there is always the possibility of his 
house depreciating in value. 

With stocks and shares there is always the risk of 


assurance 





a 





adverse markets or of pe rmanent decline in value. The 
small investor, moreover, is handicapped to a much 
greater degree than is the big investor because the former, 


unlike the latter, has, perforce, more or less to concen- 
trate his money, instead of spreading his commitments 
over a wide fiéld, in which latter case he would minimize 
his risk. The plain advai is that 
small savings are immediately ; vested 
at a fair rate of interest, while tl pital 
secured by the policy is, in the event of early death, 
purchased for a very small sum. 
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SECURITY AND PROFITS. 
Guaranteed with all the weight of a powerful finan 


cial 


t 
institution, like any first-class British life oflice, the 
capital sum assured has in the first place terest- 
earning status. If the policy embraces participating 
privileg s, additional interest rights are attached to it 
in the shape of bonuses, and it is easily calculable that, 
as a general result, a life assurance contract will out- 


weigh in the scales an investment in stocks or shares 
which is approximately as well secured. Capital invested 
in a life assurance policy is buttressed with abs lute 
security. How far can that be said of Stock Exchange 
securities ? 

The primary object of a life office is to make the sum 
assured absolutely safe and certain. Dividends and 
bonuses are a secondary consideration. There is no room 
in the space at my present disposal to describe how life 
assurance companies make their profits. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to deal with that phase of the subject on a 
subsequent occasion. Suflice it now to say that profits 
are not made out of policy-holders. The insured, instead, 
make large profits out of the insurance companies, and 
the making of those profits is as certain as the dawn. 

F. G. CULMER. 


Essential Types of Policies 


To Meet All 


Wirntn recent years controversy has been rife over the 
question as to which is the better form of policy from an 

the “ with profit ” or the “* with- 
Their relative values are, indeed, 
In regard to ** without 


economic point of view 
out profit” policy. 
a perennial subject of discussion. 


Requirements 


profit *’ insurance the sum assured is, of course, a fixed 
one, and in the earlier years of such a poliey it is sub- 
stantially larger than could be obtained for the same 
premium under a “ with profit ” policy. 

‘* With profit ” premiums are calculated with the object 
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THE SAFEST WAY 


of making provision, not only for your own future, 
but for those dependent on you, is now generally 
conceded to be by means of LIFE AND ENDOW- 
MENT ASSURANCE, The results shown by the 
policies of the many Companies transacting the 
business are sufficiently good to prove the value of 
a contract with any sound and well-managed 
office, but it is obvious that premiums and policy 
conditions and profit-earning capacity must vary 
and that certain offices will excel on particular 
schemes. 


BE SURE TO HAVE THE BEST 


contract for your own particular needs!! We are 


prepared to give you unprejudiced advice gratis | 


as to the best policy to effect, taking into considera- 
tion the necessity for 


SECURITY. - ADEQUATE COVER. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS & LOAN 
VALUES. 

INVESTMENT YIELD. 


PREMIUMS ACCEPTED BY MONTHLY | 
INSTALMENTS IF DESIRED. 


Send your enquiries to:-- 


GEORGE M. WYATT & SONS, LTD., 
Leadenhall House, E.C., 3. 
ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


J 








RECORD BONUS DECLARATION 


WHOLE OF LIFE POLICIES 


45/-% *° 50/-% 


PER ANNUM 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AQ) / ~I 


PER ANNUM 





NO SHAREHOLDERS — ALL THE 
PROFITS TO THE POLICYHOLDERS 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED 1840 





25-31, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


TELEPHONE: 
LONDON WALL 6620 (3 lines). 


Cc. R. V. COUTTS, 
Manager & Actuary 

















HOW £1 PER MONTH | 


{ 


when you miss it least 


BECOMES 
£1 PER WEEK 


WHEN YOU NEED 
IT MOST 


Write for Special Leaflet to: 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL | 
& GENERA | 


15 ST. JAMES’S SQ., LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Life Assurance | 
Society, | 








THE BRITISH 


|| OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £175,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 


conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH = STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


| 

' 
Tele. f(Inland): “ Sarsrevo, Wire, Lonpon.” 

Address (( Foreign) : “* Sarsrevo, Lonpon.’ 

} Telephone No. Royar 7111. 


Affiliated Institution in Poland : 








| Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. 
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of their earning a divisible profit. They are fixed to cover 
the actual cost of the assurance, and also to provide a sum 
for investment on behalf of the assured as well as a margin 
for contingencies. It can be taken for granted that a 
life office can make better use of the investment portion 
of the premium than the assured himself can do. A 
eompany has infinitely greater facilities for investment 
than an individual, while, of the difference 
between a single premium on a “ without profit” and a 
“with profit ” policy is relatively so small as to make 
the individual investment not worth the candle. 


course, 


FOUNDATION PRINCIPLE. 

The cheapest form of policy is not always the best. In 
considering the merits of one form of policy and another, 
one must necessarily take into account the circumstances 
of the person requiring life assurance. That, precisely, 
is the crux of the whole thing. The foundation principle 
of life assurance is the provision of a fixed sum of money 
for the benefit of a wife and family upon the death of the 
husband and father. That provision is simplified in a 
non-participating whole life policy, under which pre- 
miums are payable throughout the life of the assured. 
For men of limited means, whose sole aim is that at their 
death a substantial cash payment should be made to 
their dependents, this is an adequate type of policy. In 
later vears limited premium pelicies have become more 
popular than those upon which the assured. has to pay 
premiums until the end of his days. That obligation may 
conceivably become very burdensome. In the early 
years of a man’s life, and even later, while he is in pos- 
session of his earning faculties, premiums can be paid 
without undue hardship or difficulty; but when a man 
reaches the autumn of his life, and especially if he be not 
too well blessed with this world’s goods, he may be 
hard put to it to keep up his payments regularly. 


THE 
From an investment point of view the “ with profit ” 
policy is deservedly popular, and, in spite of what its 


INVESTMENT STANDPOINT. 


critics May say, it is not in the least likely to shed any of 


its popularity. The salient feature of such a policy is 
that while the premium is fixed, the amount of the 
assurance is continually increasing by the addition of 
bonus until, in the ease of one who lives to attain old age, 
an assurance originally of modest amount may become very 
substantial under this fruitful influence. The fact that,e 
up to one-sixth of his total income, a man may deduct 
from the amount upon which he has to pay income tax 
the money he pays in life assurance premiums, ought to 
stimulate the insuring public to increase its holdings of 
life assurance. It has, at any rate, an efficacious effect 
upon the earning power of savings through the medium 
of life assurance, in comparison with investments in 
interest and dividend bearing stocks and shares. 

“With profit endowment assurances have proved 
more popular than endowment without 
profits. This is not surprising, because when a man 
takes out an endowment assurance he does so with the 
intention of building up a considerable sum of which, if he 
lives to the end of a fixed term of years, he will then be 
able to have the personal use. Meanwhile, should he 
die before the end of that period is reached, his wife or 
other dependents would have the benefit of it. Choice of 
a policy cle pends entirely upon a man's resources and the 
circumstances for which he wishes to proy ide, 

A Dvuaut Conpirion. 

Again, looking at the subject from an investment view- 
point, there is a good deal to be said in favour of a form 
of insurance which pleces in the hands of the policy- 
holder, when he attains a mature age, a substantial sum 
of money to be dealt with as he likes. It is ess« ntially 
intended as a provision for old age, coupled with the 
fundamental condition of creating something to he Ip the 
family should the head of it shutile off this mortal coil 
prematurely. There is a great charm about such a policy. 
Under what are known as option policies there is in vogue 
an attractive system of variable assurances which lends 
itself readily to application at will to the wide variety of 
circumstances in which people find themselves when they 
arrive at the wrong side of fifty. 
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1, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 
Marine Dept—157 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £11,000,000. 
THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS. 


LIFE BONUS 1925—COMPOUND REVERSIONARY 
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Years ago a young man was placed at an obvious dis- 
‘advantage by having the necessity placed upon him of 
choosing immediately and finally one kind of policy or 
another. Nowadays the insuring public is offered a 
great variety of policies under the conditions of which the 
assured is not required to select the form the benefit will 
ultimately take, until a certain amount of time has 
elapsed after the policy has been taken out. The advan- 
tage of this option is that at the end of a given period of 
years the policy-holder will be much better able to 
determine as to how the benefits of life assurance will best 
befit his circumstances. 


VALUABLE OPTIONS. 


The system of option policies rests upon the fact that 
endowment assurance gives the policy-holder a sum of 
money at a fixed point during his lifetime. The option 
policy enables him to take it either in cash or in kind, or 
in a combination of both ways. For example, instead of 
payment in money he may find greater use for a life 
annuity, or for a fully paid-up life assurance payable at 
death, or for both of them together, or for either or both 
of them together with a certain amount in cash. 

To one point, which may very possibly be overlooked 
by the majority of people, attention may usefully be 
drawn. It is that a man’s life assurance policy forms 
part of his estate, and should he be overtaken by financial 
misfortune, his policy may be commandeered by his 
creditors and be used, in part or in whole, for the liquida- 
tion of his debts. He can avoid this risk by having the 
policy assigned to his wife, or to his wife and children, for 
their own benefit entirely. 


PROPERTY OF THE WIFE. 


Men who have to take commercial risks surely owe it 
to their wives and families to make sure that their life 
policies are not business assets. The law lays it down 
that if a policy taken out by the husband is assigned to 
his wife, the policy is hers, and forms no part of the 
husband’s business assets. If, at the time of taking out 
the policy, the husband is solvent, the policy, so assigned, 
becomes the absolute property of the wife. The wife 
may even dispose of the policy during her lifetime, and 
she is at liberty to leave it, by will, away from the husband 
if no such words as “ if she survive ” are inserted in the 
policy. If the contrary is the case the policy, in the 
event of the wife dying first, would revert to the husband. 

The husband has no control of a policy issued under the 
Married Women’s Property Act. He could not raise a 
loan on the policy without obtaining his wife’s consent 
to the transaction. These are a few of the points which 
may not be generally known. There are, doubtless, 
many others. Insurance, after all, is a sulject exceedingly 
wide in its scope and ramifications, and it behoves the 
public, in its own interest, to take cognizance of the 
numerous features which it presents. 

CorTnaL., 
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STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 
Established in 1864. 
Head Office: LISBON. 
CAPITAL (fully paid): Esc. 50,000,000$00. 
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and Paris. 
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Banking Service at all its Branches. 


Special facilities for Tourists are available at its Offices at Lisbon, 
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THE BRITISH CEMENT 
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are prepared to consider 
proposals for providing 
additional finance for 
sound undertakings 
engaged in the manu- 
facture of Cement, 
Cement products, or 
businesses allied to the 


Cement Industry. 


Address all enquiries to :— 


The MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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LONDON 
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HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


Britain are revealed in Government Publications 
as in no other source. This is particularly true of the 
Surveys by the Balfour Committee on Industry and Trade 
which have resulted from the Committee’s general enquiry 
“into the conditions and prospects of British Industry and 
Commerce, with special reference to the Export Trade.” 
Commencirg in 1925 with A Survey of Overseas Markets, 
6s. (6s. od. ‘ to show where overseas trade can be done 
and chen it can be increased, and A Survey of Industria! 
Relations, 5s. (§s. 6d.), reviewing Britain’s industrial 
resources in man-power, their present earnings and their 
harmonious co-operation, the Committee proceeded to 
a Survey of Industries. Two volumes were devoted to 
Factors in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency, §s. 
(§s. 6d.), and Further Factors in Industrial and Commercial 
Efficiency, 3s. 6d. (4s.). The first of these two volumes 
deals with a great number of factors making for all- round 
improvement in industrial efficiency and output, and the 
second discusses the general earning capacity and the 
organisation and distribution of Great ‘Britain’s Industries. 
A detailed treatment of certain major industries follows 
in the Survey. of Textile Industries (Cotton, Wool and 
Worsted Artificial Silk) 3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.), and the Survey 
of Metal Industries (Iron and Steel, oa Electrical 
Manufacturing, Shipbuilding, Coal), (5s. 6d.). The 
special problems confronting these fod are stated 
with particular reference to ‘their competitive position in 
world trade. These volumes are unique. They were not 
compiled from other books, they result from extensive 


HE underlying economic forces which are shaping 
the industrial and commercial future of Great 











All pri ces are net. 


LONDON : 
EDINBURGH : 
CARDIFF: 1, St. 


Those i 


120, George Street. 
Andrew’s Crescent. 


original enquiries, which the resources of the Board of 
Trade and other Government Departments alone make 
possible. The information they convey is to be found 
nowhere else, and without them no comprehensive view of 
the present economic position of Great Britain is possible 
For 293. 6d. the complete set of six oe may be obtained 
post free. ‘They form an economic kbrary of unequalled 
range and authority on_the es sent economic position 
and prospects of Great Britain. 

Among other recent publications of special interest at 
the present time are those dealing with Rating Reform. 
Following the issue of a series of detailed returns estimating 
the total amount of rates levied for public local purposes 
in England and Wales, 11 parts, Is. 3d. each (1s. 4d.), and 
Scotland, 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.), the Ministry of Health issued 
the “ Proposals for Reform in Local Government and in 
the Financial Relations between the Exchequer and Local 
Authorities,” Is. (1s. Id.), a similar document was issued 
by the Scottish Office relating to Scotland, 9d. (1od.). 
These two papers forecast sweeping changes which will 
revolutionise Local Government in og Britain. 

Indian Agriculture in its whole vast extent has for the 
first time been the subject of sonvchion investigation by a 
Royal Commission. The wide scope of the e inquiry is amply 
reflected in a Report of nearly 700 pages, 11s. (11s. 9d.), 
but an abridged version of some 90 pages is available 
separately, Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 

These documents by no means exhaust the list of recent 
publications of an economic and financial interest. The 
Sale Offices, whose addresses appear below, will be ready 
to furnish further information. 


Lenaphate dariuae “£90; 
brackets include postage. 


Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C, 2. 


MANCHESTER : York Street. 
BELFAST: 15, Donegall Square, W. 
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LONDON & 
MANCHESTER 


Assurance Co., Lid. 


BONUS DECLARED. 
Annual Valuation as at March 
24th, 1928, £2.2.0% 


BONUS PROSPECTS. i 


Se SS Se oe 
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Nel inlerest earned on Life funds | 
for last five years, £5.5.0%; ex- | 
ceplionally strong valualion of assels. | 


Applications invited from those in a 
position to 


FIRE. 


introduce new business. 


LIFE ; GENERAL. 
Chief Office: 


50 FINSBURY SQUARE, | 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED. Establi 





Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund 


Yen 99,500,000 





Head Office - - 


BRANCHES AT 

















D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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THE YOKOHAMA 


YOKOHAMA 


ALEXANDRIA KAI YUAN SAIGON 
BAIAVIA KARACHI SAMARANG 
BOMBAY KOBE SAN FRAN CISCO 
BUENOS AYRES LONDON SEATTLE 
CALCUTTA LOS ANGELES SHANGHAT 
CANTON LYONS SHIMONOSEKI 
CHANGCHUN MANILA SINGAPORE 
DAIREN (Dalny) NAGASAKI SOURABAYA 
FENGTIEN NAGOYA SYDNEY 
(Mukden) | NEWCHWANG TIENTSIN 
HAMBURG NEW YORK TOKYO 
HANKOW OSAKA TSINANFU 
HARBIN PEKING TSINGTAU 
HONOLULU RANGOON _ VLADIVOSTOK 
HONG KONG RIO DE JANEIRO (temporarily closed) 


The Bank buys and receives for coilection Bills of 
Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegr aphic Transfers and 
Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and 
transacts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
on application. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
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‘THE 


STANDARD BANK 


SOUTH AFRICA 
LIMITED 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa ; and to the Govern- 
ments of Northern Khodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Tanganyika. 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £10,000,0C0 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - — £8,916,660 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - £2,229,165 | 
RESERVE FUND - = = £2,893,335 | 
UNCALLED CAPITAL = - £6,687,495 
£11,809,995 








Head Office: 

10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
London Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, E.C. 2. 

West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, w.c. 2. 

New York Ag : 67 Wall Street. 

Hamburg om: Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 

9-53 Schauenburgei strasse. 


Over 350 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agencies in Southand East Africa. 
EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 








INCOME TAX.—Claims for Recovery of Income Tax Undertaken. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 350 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Corre- 
spondents throughout the World. The closest touch with Trade and | 
industria) conditions is maintained with special attention to Com- | 
mercial and Credit on ong This service is available to Ex- | 
, Importers and others ishing to to develop trade between 
Seuth and East Africa, the United States of America and the 
Continent of Europe. 


THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on | 
application. it gives the latest information on “al, South and East African 
maiters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 


BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 
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English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. KA 
and 414 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





Subscribed Capital’ - . » £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - : - - £2,925,000 





Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman. 


JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chatrman. 
THE HON. SIR JOHN A. THE HON. SIR _ ARTHUR 
COCKBURN, K.C.M.¢ LAWLEY, G.C.S.I. 
The Rt. Hon. LORD FORSTER 


G.C.M.G. 
VISCOUNT 


OF LEPE, P.C., 
THE RT. HON, 
KNUTSFORD, 


SIDNEY M, WARD, ESQ. 
SIR FREDERICK W. YOU? 





Manager & Secretary: E. M. JANION. 
A. A. SHIPSTON, Swub-Manager:J. A. ROBERTSON, 
Accountant: WALTER PHILLIPS. 


asst. Manager: 








Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 
Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 


of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 

Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 

Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom, 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every 


description 
transacted with Australia, 
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Two Favourable 
Business Indications. 


The latest statistics published reveal that overseas trade 


returns have at last turned in favour of Brazil. In Argentina 
railway extensions are shortly to be made throughout the 
country. The former indicates increasing racial prosperity. 
The latter large tracts of country opened up, giving better 
facilities for marketing. Both offer further prospects for 
British trade. 

The Bank of London & South America has branches and 
agencies throughout South America, and any market information 
required will be gladly given free on request at any of the 
Bank's offices. 

A Monthly Review of Market informa- 
tion in English or French is also issued 
free on application. 


BANK OF LONDON 
és SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 
6, 7 & 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 


MANCHESTER : BRADFORD : 
36 Charlotte Street. 33 Hustlergate. 
Affilicied to Lloyds Bank: Limited. 
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2nd IMPRESSION, REVISED TO DATE, 


CENTRAL BANKS 


A Study of the Constitutions of Banks of Issue, with an 





Analysis of Representative Charters. By C. H. KISCH, 

C.B., and W. A. ELKIN. With a Foreword by the 

Rt. Hon. MONTAGU C. NORMAN, D.S.O., Governor 
of the Bank of England. 18s. net. 

The Financial News: “A very able and thorough disquisition 
on central banking problems . . . an invaluable book of 
reference.” 

The Times: *‘ A valuable addition to the banker's library.” 

1928 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. 20s. net. 
The Economist: “it is difficult to think of any refere nce book 
that is more generally indispensable than the ‘ Statesman’s Year 
Book,’ of which this, the 65th annual issue, appears to be up to the 


high up-to-date standard of its predecessors.” 





A STUDY IN 
By A. C. PIGOU, 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


M.A., Author of “ The Economics 


of en “Industrial Fluctuations,” etc. 16s, net. | 
| 
The Financial Ne ‘Of all those in England who write on | 
economics there is none who holds so universally recognised a 
place as an acute analytical theoretician as Professor A. C. Pigou, 
of Cambridge. His book must find a place _in every 
economic library. It is, in addition, eminently readable.’ 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By F. W. TAUSSIG, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Economics in Harv ard U niversity, 


The Financial News: “ Professor 
considerable debt which modern 
painstaking labours and penetrative mind. The chapte r on 
Po tne geome Pegging and the Gold Exchange Standard’ 

everal issues which are of vital interest at the present time. 


Henry Lee 
15s net. 


Taussig enlarges the 


economic sctence 


already 


owes to his | 
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Some Books 


Tur Cresset Press’s beautiful edition of The Heroycall 
Epistles of the learned Poet, Publius Ovidius Naso, translated 
jnto English verse by George Turberville, with ten full-page 
illustrations by Hester Sainsbury, edited with an introduction 
and glossary by Frederick Boas (£8 3s.), is a book of the 
really satisfying kind. It does not merely proclaim itself a 
thing to gratify the sight and to be reverently touched : it 
confidently invites the close acquaintance of the inveterate 
reader. The sober charm of the buff and brown covers with 
their thin line of gold, the black and dignified type, recreative 
to strained eves, the fine texture of the creamy paper, seem 
all prepared. for some noble text. Ovid himself is worthy of 
it—Ovid who slid softly through the saints into the great 
Roman de la Rose, and remained through the Renaissance 
to beguile universal minds like Shakespeare’s and Leonardo's. 
But shall even the most ardent lover of old literature often 
dip for pleasure into Turberville’s version of the Heroides ? 
The Elizabethans were magnificent translators in prose: that 
great company of them whose art was verse preferred on the 
whole to sing directly. Mr. Boas does his best for Turberville, 
whose mind was interested in metre though his ear did not 
second it; but the richly sensuous, urbane, and cunningly 
rhetorical Ovid, * professor in love,” cuts an odd figure 
stumbling like an awkward rustic dancer through these flat- 
footed measures and homely phrases. True, Turberville 
faithfully does his best ; and in the prose of his dedication 
and his address to the reader he recovers the grace and wit of 
Elizabethan speech. When he apologizes for his *‘ base 
rere-supper,”” and says that ** the feast was devised long agone 
by Ovid in Rome and passing well liked in learned Italie,” we 
feel that he had a keen zest in his author, and that he did his 
part in bringing the great lovers of antiquity into the English 
tradition of story. Miss Sainsbury's drawings have a queer 
flavour: the figures are at once lumpish and sophisticated. 
The Dido and Aeneas is expressive—the Sappho and Phaon 
distinctly amusing ; but the startling African cast of feature 
imposed on Paris and Achilles is more reminiscent of Bakst 
than of either Ovid or Turberville. The text of The Heroycail 
Epistles is printed from Charlewoode’s edition, published in 
1580; it has been collated with other editions, and with the 
original, 
* * * - 

Those who follow the valuable but dry spade-work done 
at Geneva can now get from Messrs. P. S. King and Son, for 
6s., the English version of the International Labour Oftice’s 
Report on Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal Mining 
Industry. It is the answer to a request of the International 
Miner’s Federation, and deals with masses of statistics for 
the year 1925, ingeniously brought into the best forms of 
“comparability ” possible. The statistics show that British 
earnings per ** manshift,” per year or per hour, are the highest 
in Europe. The nearest, the Dutch, are only three-quarters 
of the British per hour and per day ; the Polish are about one- 
third. The British wages per ton are only equalled in Belgium 
and Saxony. The output here per * manshift ” is equalled in 
the Ruhr Valley and Poland and exceeded by 26 per cent. in 
Upper Silesia, where the seams are much more favourable. 
The standard of living in Great Britain and the Netherlands 
is the highest in Europe. The figures are valuable, but 
as no account is taken of markets they give no idea of the 
plight of the British miner to-day. The increasing use of oil 
and the progress of coal-mining in India, Australia, and South 
Africa do not make happier the prospects of the miner in this 
island. 

* ™ * * 

It is useful to have the text of ihe so-called Polish Minorities 
Treaty with an account of the operation of the safeguards 
of minorities. (The Protection of Minorities. By L. P. Mair. 
(Christophers. 8s. 6d.) For that Treaty, signed in 1919 
by Poland upon the demand of the Powers that established 
her, was the model of those also signed by Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Rumania, and was incorporated in 
the Treaties of St. Germain, Neuilly, Trianon, and Lausanne. 
The provisions have been of undoubted value in the settlement 
of Europe, but we have often regretted that in operation they 
have fallen short of the hopes of these who framed them, 


of the Week 


and that the League of Nations has not surmounted all the 
great difficulties of enforcing the spirit or the letter. The early 
chapters show how, in spite of the cult of sovereign inde- 
pendence, the notion of such safeguards was present at the 
Congress of Vienna, and they trace its development through a 
century. At the end of the book the writer describes the work 
of the unofficial Congress of National has 
done something to form public opinion. and has a chapter on 
the unhappy people left with a doubtful or even with no 
nationality, in which she seems to undervalue the ‘ Nansen 
passports © which were salvation for many staatenlose. 
* tod ok oe 

Messrs. Philip's new Library Map of England and Wales, 
with Southern Scotland. is a large-scale map (six miles to the 
inch), measuring five feet by six, of great clearness and attrac- 
tiveness. A map isa very civilized thing and a very comforting 
thing at times. This one is all that a map should be, showing 
railways according to their modern grouping and all main 
roads with their numbers. The price is £2 15s. 

* * * * 


Minorities which 


We have received the July number of Dr. Saleeby’s 
Sunlight (1s.), an excellent little journal imbued with the 
vigour and vitality of the sensible living it advocates. No 
doubt but that the Editor and his contributors practise what 
they preach. Dr. Leonard Hill raises an interesting point 
with regard to the purity of milk: many cattle byres are like 
our worst slums, and tuberculosis in cows will never be 
eliminated until we open up these places. 

* * « - 

Mr. Keble Chatterton in his new book on the sea, Ventures 
(Longmans, 10s. 6d.), says that it is an 
“escape” book. That is what such a collection of adven- 
tures ought tobe. Few people can really escape from a life 
of routine, but it is very pleasant to go adventuring by proxy. 
Mr. Chatterton is wise to pick out for some of his studies the 
wrecks of passenger ships, for these bring the home-staying 
reader much nearer to the possibility of sharing in the reality. 
After all, a very little decline from the normal, a mere acci- 
dental turn in employment, might place any reader on board 
a passenger ship and so lead him on to the unsought adventure 
of drifting on a raft in mid-ocean and flying signals of distress, 
We are giad to have the story of the wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor’ 
retold here. Perhaps there is no other instance of such an 
Odyssey for wrecked passengers. The story is always kept 
alive on the South African coast, partly because it is believed 
that there is still gold in the wreck, and partly because some 
peculiarly light-coloured Kaffirs are said to be descendants 
of passengers who were carried off by natives. This iatter 
legend probably has about as much value as the belief that 
dark-skinned persons in Cornwall are descendants of wrecked 
Spaniards of the Armada. As though Iberian Cornishmen 
would not have been dark in any case! Mr. Kipling did not 
thus strain probability when he made the proof of unusual 
descent depend upon language, not upon colour. Did not 
the corrupt jargon sung by some remote children of the Indian 
hills turn out to be ** The Wearin’ of the Green” ? 
* x * a 


and Voyages 


Countless people who are interested in architecture, whether 
as amateurs or as professionals, owe a debt of gratitude to 
Sir Banister Fletcher for his History of Architecture on the 
Comparative Method. It is good to see yet another edition— 
the eighth—of that admirable book (Batsford, 42s.) and to 
note that it is larger and more comprehensive than ever, with 
references to recent important work in England and America 
as well as to Tutankhamen’s Tomb. The author’s gift of 
concise expression and his mastery of detail are alike wonderful. 
He deals with every style of architecture in turn, and yet 
he finds room for notes on almost every important building that 
one can think of. His pictures and plans—some 3,500 in 
number—are astonishingly clear and most convenient for 
reference. Everyone who is concerned with architecture will 
find the book indispensable. 

* * e > 


(* More Books of the Week’ and “ General Knowledge 
Competition * will be found on pages 112 and 116.) 
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Monsieur de Geneve 


S. Francois de Sales, 1567-1622. By E. K. Sanders. (8.P.C.K. 
123.) 

AN improved understanding of human character and a more 
careful study of his life and writings have lately removed 
S. Frangois de Sales from the class of amiable and lady-like 
saints to which he was once consigned, and have discovered 
and exhibited his greatness and his virility. The best and 
most important part of this work has been done, as it should 
be, in France. First and most excellently by the Abbé 
Huvelin, who devoted a considerable section of his Quelques 
directeurs ddmes to a subtle and penetrating study of 
S. Francois as a spiritual guide ; latterly, at greater length, 
by Professor Vincent and the Abbé Bremond. Miss Sanders, 
retelling the story of the saint from the angle indicated by 
these researches—though Huvelin’s work does not ssem to be 
known to her-—has added a valuable and fascinating volume 
to her series of studies of French seventeenth-century religion. 
She opens admirably, with a picture of the handsome and 
aristocratic child in the great Savoy castle of his ancestors ; 
trained from the first to nobility of speech and conduct, and 
unconsciously educated by the beauty of his natural environ- 
ment. Though S. Francois said in later life that the studied 
gentleness which veiled the operation of his inflexible will was 
not his by nature, but had been won at considerable cost, he 
is yet a characteristic example of the once-born saint. Whilst 
an unceasing inward discipline and self-oblivion were the 
sourees of his tranquillity and power, his development—from 
the brilliant youth who so quietly and firmly renounced his 
birthright to become a priest, to the great father of souls 
and slave of God who had learned “ to ask nothing and refuse 
nothing *—is not marked by any violent crisis. His vocation 
represents the sublimation of his temperament, and uses to 
the full his natural genius for judging and dealing with human 
character. He practised in his own life the homely advice 
he was so fond of giving to his impatient penitents : ** Do not 
desire to be anything but what you are, desire only to be as 
good as possible as you are.” 

The charm and human interest of S. Frangois’s relations 
with Madame de Chantal, and the story of the founding of the 
Visitation, have tended to obscure other and equally important 
aspects of his life. Miss Sanders earns our gratitude by 
restoring these to their proper place. Especially she empha- 
sizes the neglected opening phase of his career, as mission 
priest in the Calvinist district south of the Lake of Geneva; 
a position making demands on his abundant physical courage 
as well as his spiritual zeal. Though here his immediate 
success was considerable, the great desire of his early days— 
the restoration of Geneva to the Church—was never granted. 
It had been seventy years a Calvinist stronghold when 
5. Francois became the sixth of its Bishops in exile; with his 
episcopal headquarters at Annecy, and a titular jurisdiction 
stretching north to Evian and east to the foot of Mont Blanc. 
Only at considerable personal risk could its Catholic prelate 


The Age 


The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age. (The Rhind 
Lectures, 1923.) By H. R. Hall. (Methuen. 30s.) 
Some three thousand years ago a great civilization that 
had dominated the Aegean for two thousand years or more 
collapsed and vanished. Greek legends, used by poets and 
dramatists, preserved the memory of it, but were regarded 
by sceptical moderns as mere fairy-tales. Sixty years since 
a resolute German, digging on the site of "roy, found 
abundant remains of a hitherto unknown culture, which he, 
naturally but inaccurately, identified as that of the Homeric 
age. Ten years later this persevering man, Schliemann by 
name, dug on the site of Mycenae and found more wonderful 
relics of the same culture. Gradually their significance was 
realized and confirmed by other discoveries, until Sir Arthur 
Evans, excavating on a mound to the south of Candia in 
Crete, came upon the very centre and fount of this new-old 
culture, the Labyrinth of the fabled Minotaur, and definitely 
revealed what we now call the Minoan age. His own masterly 


enter and ride through Geneva—as he once did, to the 
amazement of its citizens. It required a courage and conf. 
dence even greater than this to administer a see in which 
every circumstance, geographical, political, and spiritual 
seemed to frustrate him. The Catholic population was 
mostiy hidden away in mountain villages: * I myself,” says 
the Bishop, * have seen and visited a parish church on a high 
mountain which can only be reached by clambering with feet 
and hands.” Men and money were both lacking for the proper 
maintenance of Church life. Priests were scarce and ignorant ; 
the monasteries corrupt and avaricious. The constant strain of 
this situation, pressing upon a mind and heart deeply conscious 
of responsibility and possessed by a passion for souls, must be 
remembered when we dwell on the other side of S. Francois’s 
vocation ; and watch that gracious and apparently unrufiled 
figure dealing gently and patiently with the crowd of penitents 
by whom he was always beset. 

Miss Sanders suggests that it was his despair of effecting 
any genuine improvement in the clergy and the parishes 
which drew him more and more to concentrate upon the 
training of individual souls; and especially his daughters of 
the Visitation. Here it is certain that his great successes 
were won, and his genius found full opportunity of expression, 
No director ever existed more thorough and penetrating in 
his method ; more apparently gentle and truly severe. His 
letters and conferences can still teach us more about the 
human heart than all the laboured analyses of the psycholo- 
gists. Miss Sanders deals competently with this, the most 
absorbing aspect of her subject ; even though it sometimes 
seems as though she hardly gave full value to the wit, the 
social dexterity, and lightness of touch, which confer on 
Salesian spirituality its peculiar charm. ‘There is surely 
something missing in her account of that interview between 
Madame de Chantal and her spiritual father, wherein this 
devoted but somewhat intensive daughter of desires poured 
into his ears her ghostly confidences whilst the footman 
wailing outside the door sang to while away the time. Th 
Bishop, says the chronicler, twice interrupted his daughter's 
eager flow to remark placidly that Pierre was singing ; but 
she merely replied :— 

*** My very dear Lord, let us leave Pierre to his singing and make 
use of this precious time.’ At which our saintly Founder rose and 
opened the door himseif that he might better hear the lachey 
singing—and perhap3; that he might better moderate the holy zeal 
our saintly Mother may have displayed concerning ber own 
spiritual state.” 

A solemn warning lightly given, says Miss Sanders. But 
was it? Saints and great shepherds of souls retain their 
human attributes ; and there may have been moments when 
even S. Francois longed for a little respite from pious ladies 
talking eagerly about themselves. I would like to think that 
this is the true reading of the story. On one hand, it brings 
S. Francois very near to us; on the other, it gives heroic 
quality to his patience and his love. EVELYN UNDERNILL. 


of Bronze 


work on Knossos describes his finds in detail. Now comes 
Dr. Hall, expert in Egyptian and Assyrian archaeology, to 
survey the many and various discoveries as a whole, and to 
sketch the rise and fall of this remarkable Mediterranean 
civilization in relation to those which rivalled it. 

It must be premised that we have only an external know: 
ledge of the Minoans. Their language is unknown; their 
inscriptions cannot be read. We know them only by theit 
art and architecture. Therefore Dr. Hall has done well to 
multiply his illustrations so as to give the reader an idea 
of the variety, interest, and charm of typical Minoan work 
in its successive periods. This civilization arose in Crete, 
where Knossos is thought to have been inhabited by Neolithio 
man from about 8000 B.c., and where the stone-users learned 
to work first copper and then bronze in or about 4000 B.c, 
Cretans migrating to Southern Greece founded Mycenae and 
Tiryns, and spread their culture on the mainland and in some 
of the Aegean islands. For long ages this civilization held 
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its own with the Assyrian culture and the Egyptian. horrowing 
from each but distinct from both. And the most remarkable 
thing about it, from our standpoint, is that it was definitely 
European. Probably the Minoans did not speak Greek or 
any tongue akin to Greek. For all that. they were a 
European people, as opposed to Asiatic or African, and they 
transmitted their culture to the later Grecks of the classical 


age. from whom it has descended to the modern Western 
world. The proof of this lies in Dr. Hall's illustrations. 
The art of ancient Egypt or Assyria is impressive and 
wonderful, but it is always an alien art. But the fine 
Minoan or Mycenaean works —frescoes, sculpture, superb 


painted pottery, gold cups adorned in relief, and the like 

are not alien at all, but often seem strangely modern in 
feeling. When Sir Arthur Evans unearthed the famous 
fresco of the Cup-bearer, and others equally charming, a 
quarter of a century ago, their wasp-waisted figures looked 


ridiculously fashionable. As we know, fashion since then 
has abolished the waist: but the Minoans, though now 
rather old-fashioned, are still very definitely modern and 


European. 

Dr. Hall says that * their life as revealed to us in their 
art was singularly free. joyous and artistic, full of love of 
beautiful things, almost too aesthetic.” and he compares 
the Minoan court to that of King René of Provence 
with his troubadours. But it is well to be cautious in drawing 
inferences from a nation’s art. The student of Renaissance 
Italy knows that Botticelli's and Giorgione’s pictures, in 
their calm beauty, do not reflect the real life of their fierce 
The lover of Chinese paintings, bronzes, 
their marvellous beauty 


good 


and immoral age. 
and porcelain is well aware that 
and unequalled technique do not imply that all was well 
with the people who made them, or with the country in 
which they were produced. French art attained its highest 
triumphs in the turmoil of the Middle Ages, in the wars 
of religion, and in the troubled years of the eighteenth 
century. With these and other historical facts in mind, 
we should be slow to assume that the superb artistic remains 
of Minoan art betoken a happy society, though they bear 
witness to the taste of the court. The Minoan practice of 
bull-leaping, in which a youth faced the charging bull, leapt 
on to his horns, and somersaulted over his back into safety 

if he were lucky or adroit enough— testifies to a savage 
strain in the character of the people. and it does not stand 
alone. The palace at Knossos had a good system of drains, 
unequalled, we are told, until Roman days or, since Rome 
fell, till our own time: but it need not be supposed that 


these pioneers of sanitation were anything but despots, 
Nevertheless, this civilization of the Bronze Age, which fell 
before the * Peoples of the Sea“-—races from the North 
who wielded iron weapons-—-was very fascinating, and, 
through the medium of classical Greece, its artistic ideals 


have been handed down to the modern world. Some day, 
no doubt, the Minoan inscriptions will be interpreted, and 
then we shall know as much about Crete and Mycenae as 
we do about Thebes and Nineveh and Babylon. Meanwhile 
Dr. Hall's brilliant and scholarly work will give the general 
reader a clear idea of the pre-Greek Greece in the Age 
of Bronze. 


Must England be Ugly ? 


England and the Octopus. By Clough Williams-Ellis. 
Bles. 5s.) 


(Gee ffrey 


Goce ! Going !—Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, that ingenious 
and imaginative architect, has turned for the moment into 
auctioneer and pamphleteer, and threatens to bring down 
the hammer at once with an angry Gone! The beauty of 
England is sold for good, with apologies for the phrase, to 
its enemies. They are catalogued in a letter from the Arch- 
priest of Preservation, Professor Abercrombie : lesser Govern- 
ment officials, district councillors, the general public, manu- 
facturers of standard and stock parts, general 
manufacturers, multiple shops, a few landowners and farmers. 
But the Professor of Civics who writes the epilogue and the 
architect who writes the book differ on the degree of ruin; 
and we may take the more hopeful view. Most of England 
and Wales and Scotland may be salved, even if we may 


houses 


not say saved. And, indeed. Mr. Williams-Ellis with ingcnue 
ous honesty allows us to see that he has deliberately set out, 
like the Fat Boy, to make our flesh creep. Incidentally, the 
same device was recently adopted with even greater candour 
by Mr. Robertson-Scott in The Dying Peasant. Ile even 
adopts to this end the auctioneer’s style: the brave 
quialism, the oufré metaphor, the robust jest. 

The book is constructive, nevertheless, and of quite excep- 


collo- 


tional inimediate importance. It may even definitely begin what 
the War the Counter Push. Mr. Williams-Ellis 
the constructive artist was too 
strong in him. He England as undergoing a rapid 
dégringolade owing to two false steps, the 
ginning of the industrial revolution, the other, like it, at the 
beginning of the motor age, which set in with full severity after 
the War. The response to the multiplying factory and the 
accelerating car was in each case haphazard and huggermugger, 


was called in 
tried to be a Jeremiah, but 
sees 


one made at be- 


producing a social and an aesthetic muddle that threatened 
and threatens to be deadly. We must displace the casual 
by intentional development. Rather surprisingly, but with 
good argument, Mr. Williams-Ellis finds an example of 
intentional response to new inventions and discoveries in the 
Welwyn Garden City. planned on a generous scale, with an 
agricultural belt, with plentiful space round the dwelling- 
houses, and with a proper segregation of workers’ dwellings 
from the factories, and a general obedience to the canons of 
the art of zoning. This should be read along with The 
Preservation of Rural England, that shilling vade-mecum in 
which Professor Abercrombie epitomized the whole theory and 
practice of rural planning. <A delightfully suggestive chapter 
by Mr. Williams-Ellis outlines the opportunity for organizing a 
rural community, free from * blasphemous bungalows,” and 
the general * diabolism ~ of the developer, so-called, of estates 
and frontages. Even the chamber of horrors, if it may be 
so called, with which the book concludes is more ecnstructive 


than the ante-chamnber suggests. It consists solely of well- 


documented photographs illustrating, for the most part, 
notorious crimes—against Salisbury Plain, Christchurch 
Priory, the Bath Road, Lake scencry- but it is interspersed 


with pictures of agreeable tea-rooms and cottages worthy of 
And so this ** Devil's Dictionary 
It deserves the very widest publicity. 


imitation. is also an 
Angels’ Enchiridion.” 
If the beauty of rural England is to be saved, it must be saved 
We shall all be genuine Jeremiahs a year or two hence 
such as Carlyle 


now. 
if the builders of ” 
denounced in another connexion 
England. 


mendacities ~ 
have their way with rura) 


conercte 


George Borrow’s First Work 


Celebrated Trials. By George Borrow. Newly Revised and 
Edited by Edward Hale Bierstact. Jonathan Cape. Two 
vols. os.) 


Messrs. JONATHAN CAre’s decision to reprint George Borrow’s 
Celebrated Trials has been justified in the event. There is a 
curiosity about the first work of any writer who later turns 
even if he turns out to be a genius of a strange 
The circumstances under which these two 


out a genius 
and limited kind. 
bulky volumes were compiled are interesting. 

Borrow left Norwich to seek his fortune in London, equipped 
with a translation of the ancient songs of Denmark and of 
Wales, a romance in the German style, and an introduction to 
the publisher Sir Richard Phillips. His literary baggage proved 
useless, and his introduction little better. Sir Richard seems 
to have been an intolerable character, and although he gave 
Borrow work in plenty he rewarded him with extreme 
miserliness. For the enormous work involved in preparing 
these précis of no less than four hundred famous trials he 
received less than seventy-five pounds. It is true that by 
incredible industry he seems to have accomplished the task in 
less than a year. Yet this, even in 1825, was starvation pay. 
The trials appeared in March, 1825, in six volumes. This 1825 
edition has never been reprinted. The present newly revised 
and selected edition we owe, it seems, to the industry of 
Mr. Edward Hale Bierstadt, of New York City. 

As Mr. Bierstadt points out, the trials have one great quality, 
and that is that Borrow, wherever he could, used the actual 
text of the testimony. Mr. Bierstadt has selected thirty-three 
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trials—the cream, he says, of Borrow’s collection of four 
hundred. He makes a high claim for their historical value :— 

**T do not know where or in what form two hundred years of 
history is so graphically depicted as in these trials. Here we see 
the progress of civilization, not as its apologists would have us 
see it, perhaps, but as it actually is in all its nakedness. From 
gallant Sir Walter Raleigh struggling wittily against the heavy- 
handed treachery of his accusers, up past the gay and godless 
England of Jack Sheppard to the muggy horror of Thurtell and 
his sack, we see them all, good and bad alike. None of them, 
however, are indifferent and therein, it may be, lies their charm.” 

We can only endorse this judgment in part. Some of the 
trials are too bare and meagre a record to give one much 
historical interest ; but certainly the great cases are always 
worth re-reading. The first trial in the book, that of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, is in some ways the best of all. One is made to feel 
how terrible it was for Raleigh to have lived on out of his own 
Elizabethan age into the unheroic, if prosperous, reign of that 
royal pacifist, James I. There is no doubt that the charges 
against Raleigh were utterly trumped up. On the other hand, 
it seems clear that James either had to keep him in prison, or 
have his head, if he wished to keep the peace with Spain. The 
trial gives Borrow an opportunity to perorate in a way which 
foreshadows his mature manner. 

“Thus died that knight, who was Spain’s scourge and terror, 
and Gondomar’s triumph; whom the whole nation pitied, and 
several princes interceded for; Queen Elizabeth's favourite, and 
her successor’s sacrifice, a person of so much worth, and such great 
interest, that King James would not execute him without an 
apology. One of such incomparable policy, that he was too hard 
for Essex, was the envy of Leicester, and Cecil’s rival; who grew 


ealous of his excellent parts, and was afraid of his being supplanted 
fo him. His head was wished on the secretary’s shoulders, and his 
life valued by some at a higher rate than the Infanta of Spain, 
though a lady incomparably excellent both in mind and body. 

Authors are perplexed under what topic to place him, whether of 
statesman, seaman, soldier, chemist, or chronologer; for in all 
these he excelled. He could make every thing he read or heard 
his own, and his own he could easily improve to the greatest 
advantage. He seemed to be born to that only which he attempted, 
so dexterous was he in all his undertakings.” 

Again, the great drama of the trial of Charles Stuart is of 
perennial interest. The second volume contains the less 
historical cases and we come more into the field of crime 
proper. Jonathan Wild, Hackman, and Thurtell tell their 
gory tales; but there is also an interesting account of the 
Thistlewood prosecution for revolutionary sedition. 

Borrow himself in Lavengro says that the compilation of 
the trials was of great use to him. 

“The trials were entertaining enough; but the lives—how 
full they were of wild and racy adventures, and in what racy, 
genuino language were they told. What struck me most with 
respect to these lives was the art which the writers, whoever 
they were, possessed of telling a plain story.” 

Undoubtedly the educational value of this gigantic piece of 
hackwork, which poor Borrow had to undertake, was very 
great. 


A Russian Emigrée “Makes Good” 


The Transplanting : A Narrative from the Letters of Marie 
Balascheff, a Russian Refugee in France. Edited by 
Martha Genung Stearns. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

In a series of letters a Russian lady, the daughter of a former 

Ambassador to the U.S.A., communicates the story of her 

effort to create a new home for herself and her family. It is a 

surprisingly sunny and sweet-tempered record. 

Madame Balascheff, née Princess Marie Cantazuzene, is an 
unusual type of refugee, whose frank good will and radiant 
common sense have triumphed over a problem of transition 
that may completely baffle personalities less simple or more 
plaintive. She had been reared by a father who made her his 
companion; she had kept company with American girls in a 
democratic Art School ; she was devoted to country life, and 
the little elegances of the woman of fashion were not necessary 
to her happiness. The turn of Fortune’s wheel therefore did 
not cause her unmitigated dismay. After escaping to Con- 
stantinople and to Serbia without much molestation from the 
Bolshevist régime, and losing the proceeds of those jewels 
which cleave to every distinguished émigrée in a cargo-boat 
venture, she put in some hard work teaching languages at 
Lille. Then, in need of holiday, and anxious to reassemble 
her six growing boys, she took a little cottage at the fishing 


rr 


village of Le Crotoy, where they all washed, cleaned, cooked, 
and lived in the open, beside the pump and the hollyhocks, 
Here the idea occurred to her that if one hectare could 
support a French peasant family, it might suflice for hers, 
provided she could do without hired labour. One of her song 
was plainly destined for formal learning; the others had a 
feeling for the land. So, with the help of a nephew, they 
devoted themselves to acquiring and converting a rather too 
low-lying hectare of ground into a duck and vegetable farm ; 
while two sections of army barrack were gradually induced to 
take on the semblance of a house. 

The hectare and the ducks held innumerable surprises; 
and there were despairing moments when the great floods 
came. But the gay good-humour of the mother carried the 
labourers over all defeat, and conveys to her readers an im- 
passioned interest in the ducks and potatoes. After an 
adventurous year she is left writing contentedly, for it is 
spring, and supper and sunset at the end of the day have 
become serene delights. 

She has created the home she desired, and at the very least 
enriched her sons with an experience which she considers of 
great value. While content with her destiny, however, she 
hardly advises others to follow her example. She had a little 
capital to begin with ; and she had her boys, willing to labour, 
We might add that she also had habits of punctuality and 
diligence unusual not only to the Russian privileged class but 
to any class whatever. In her, also, the Russian fatalism is 
toned away into an equable disposition to take what comes 
without wasteful protestation; and the dream-drifting of 
The Cherry Orchard is tempered into a certain flexibility 
in dealing with the days of toil that redeems them from rural 
monotony. 

Madame Balascheff's very virtues make her comment on 
things in general less remarkable than her sorrows over the 
ducks. Her captivating simplicity is bound up with a sincere 
piety which is reluctant to deny even that religious pro- 
cessions may induce a rainfall. She is affectionately disposed 
to the Russian peasant; and ascribes the whole Revolution 
to the fact that the people have been * robbed of their faith.” 
She also believes that the younger generation is being “ sys- 
tematically wrecked and polluted,’ though she gives no 
details. All would be well if Russia would only become a 
Christian State: she sees no reason why a Christian State 
cannot exist. Her reminiscences are unsensational, because 
she is not only ingenuous but well-bred. People have always 
been polite and kind to her; and she cannot believe they 
could be different to others. Her sharpest recollection pictures 
the array of Court ladies, with all their gems glittering over 
their naked shoulders, curtseying to the unsmiling Tsaritsa at 
the reception of the first Duma. That may explain more 
than she thinks. But she is very fair-minded in her hard-won 
serenity ; and says it is not for émigrés to decide the fate of 
Russia. 


Prose 

English Prose Style. By Herbert Read. (Bell. 9s.) 

Prose is already old when its writing becomes a self-conscious 
art. At first, words follow from the nature of the man and 
the times. Nothing seems to be interposed between thought 
and expression. The purpose of the writer is simple; to 
inspire, to inform, or to amuse. He is never ill at ease: 
there is no attempt to increase the effect of his personality. 

In later days we look back with regret to the immediacy 
of that early writing. It often appears, indeed, that the 
troubles of rhythm, cadence, and good management would 
be better left to verse. Prose gains its principal freedom 
by having less need to strain after high things. If it is 
allowed to be awkward and careless, without restriction 
or rule, it may sometimes hit its mark with all the greater 
sureness. Even in days when thought is as much mani- 
pulated in prose as in verse, as much heightened, as carefully 
guarded, it often happens that there are unrecapturable 
effects springing from the mere need to speak. 

Pains do not always bring a reward. At its greatest, 
prose style can still be born from pure spontaneity of utterance. 
Something must get itself said. The quality of the style 
is the quality of this something ; and behind it is the man 
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We find ourselves afflicted by the old question: 


‘(an a man by taking thought add a cubit to his 


stature 7” 

But, clearly, this aspcet offers no guidance : 
upon it, stvle would be left to the mere grace of Providence. 
should say, as a natural gift: or 


if we relied 


Qne man possesses it, we : 
qs something arrived at by quite other disciplines than rhetoric. 
Revond 


{nother man cannot roach it by the longest study. 
doubt this is the final truth; the essence is prior to the form 
and makes the form. But this final truth can never be worked 
into our conduct ; it offers no counsel; it leaves the question 
of how to write with no leading principles 


Meanwhile there is necessary a prose discipline, an even 


tenor of expression; neither good nor bad; negatively 
yirtuous ; polite and useful. By the anarchistic view a 
man is stripped of all he has worked for; it is seen that 


he can never reach beyond his grasp; he is born, not made. 


But in the regularity of life there is necd for a serviceable 
communication ; moreover, to neglect rules of craft is more 
likely to be a sign of impudence than an attribute of 


provide ntial genius. 
Here enters the manual of prose style ; 
ean avoid being irrelevant, awkward, and inexpressive. 


to show how we 
In 
a way, too, the self-conscious and well-exercised prose pays 
a tribute of good will to other men. The taking of pains 
proves, as it were, that the writer is a candidate for our 
to his audience; he 
respects the tradition 
by 


interest. He has given due weight 
regards himself as one man only ; 

f letters; takes it that he must win his privileges 
self-subjugation. 

It is into this realm of the serviceable and ordered prose 
that Mr. Herbert Read brings us. He has written a temperate 
book and a scholar’s book. Perhaps he takes modern fashions 
with a disproportionate but advice, 
especially his advice what to avoid, he is excellent. When, 
Bullen, 


SCrIOUSNESS ; in his 
for example, he selects a passage from Frank T. 
directs our attention to the plethora of adjectives, chastens 
this passage, simplifies it, clears it of its heavy loads, he docs 
a service to his readers. He shows us forcibly how bad can 
be the effect of false ideals in prose style. 

Through the book Mr. Read is trembling at the 
point of real problems; he touches them, and withdraws 
with an air of timidity. On the great primary difficulty of 
subject and form, thought and expression, inspiration and 
vehicle, he to be * This problem is central 
but let us turn to what we can handle with value.’ But in 
the limits set by his critical design he has produced a most 


whole 


SCCINS saving : 


valuable beok. He is careful in definition and profuse in 
illustration. His examples are all the more useful from 
having been chosen at first hand. He has considered his 
subject in two parts. “ The first of these is concerned with 
the objective use of language and may properly be called 


composition; the second or subjective use of language is 


persuasive in intention and may properly be called rhetoric. 
has admirable degree 


> 


In both these parts he attained an 
of analysis. 

His limitations show themselves especially in the chapter 
The quotations he gives us offer only the thinnest 
they are never shot through with odd and 


There runs through the book also what 


on Fantasy. 
vein of fantasy ; 
eruptive colours. 
we may call the heresy of ‘the sensible transcript,” the 
belief, fostered so long in textbooks and harmiess as a correc- 
tive, that the primary purpose of language is to re-create 
simple sensations. We shall not declare that the Authorized 
Version of the Bible and John Bunyan have been overrated ; 
but they have certainly been too much recommended as 
models. 

Here and there Mr. Read lapses in taste. 

“<The Victorian Age was united on the question of port. “ 
—that is a good beginning because our interest is immediately 
held.” 

It is a tricky beginning. 
insincerity, the address, almost, of a mountebank. A journalist 
would find it an excellent beginning ; he must work quickly 
In a writer who has more time at his 


It bears on its face the stamp of 


to gain attention. 
command, more opportunity for the serious turning over of 
ground, it would convey a feeling of flippancy from which 
the reader might never recover. 

ALAN PORTER. 


The Empire in Evolution 


By Manfred Nathan, K.C., George 


Empire Government. 
; 10s.) 


Allen and Unwin. 


Tit: old platitude tells us that we acquired the Empire * in 
a fit of absence of mind.’ Hlowever that may be, there seems 
some real danger that it may be wholly transformed without 
any of us realizing what is happening. How few people 
to-day, for example, realize acutely that in 1926 the whole 
status of the Dominions was changed by the * Report on 
Inter-Imperial ’ relations adopted by the 1926 Imperial 


Conference ? 


It is to make us realize the facts about this unique cons 
federation of States which we eall the Empire, that Dr. Nathan 
has written this * outline of the svstem prevailing in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.’ The work is purely 
of a descriptive character and contains only a comparatively 
brief historical sketch at the beginning. The bulk of his 


pages are taken up with the complex but interesting task of 
describing the varied forms of control and connexion which 
exist to-day between the Motherland and different parts of 
the Empire. He has a whole chapter on the new status of 
the Dominions which resulted from the 1926 Conference. The 
decisions of that Conference were, no doubt, rather a rati- 
fication of a state of things which had already come into being 
of its own accord, but they are none the less of importance. 
He also notes and emphasizes the appointment of Ambassa- 
dors by Dominions to Foreign Powers. His next chapters 
deal, respectively, with the problems presented by India, the 
Crown Colonies, the Protectorates, and the Mandated ‘Terri- 
tories. As one reads his realizes the 
complication and variety of political forms which have grown 


pages one extreme 
up, largely by process of natural evolution, during the last ten 
or twenty years, 

The book contains a second part on the * Division and 
Exercise of Governmental Powers,” in which the problems 
of the Crown, Parliament, the Executive, and the Judiciary 
are all dealt with. Dr. Nathan has a legal outlook, but this 
is no bad thing in a work of this kind and we can recommend 
it, both for reading and reference, to all students of the 


British Empire. 


Fiction 
Past and Present 


The Lost Fight. By ott. 
Sun-Hawk. by Robert W. Chai 


The L. 6d.) 
Early to Bed. By Wood Kahler Alfred Knopt 7s. Gad.) 
The Shadow of Guy Denver. By Step! Meis Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 
We Forget Because We Must. By W. Lb. Maxwell i] i 
7s. Od.) 

Beau Ideal. By P. C. Wren. (John Murray. 7s. | 

In The Lost Fight the author of The Unhurrying Chase 
returns to the Middle Ages, though to a rather later period 
that of the bloodless crusade which ended in a pact and 
peace with the Soldan. The construction is now clearer 
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and the mood more restrained; but the mystical passion 
that carried the first novel through all its uncertainties is 
much less urgent. The law-reverencing Adam may find 
before his end that the love ef God illuminates all things ; 
but not until that end does Adam lay hold upon the reader's 
sympathy. Neither does Douce, the lady of his adoration, 
come alive till the poignant moment when, turning to meet 
her lover, she slips over the gorge. Colours and songs and 
shapes of mediaevalism, intercrossing loves and hates, 
orchard scenes where pages sing to their viols, women 
dreaming over their embroideries, pilgrimage through a 
Burgundy of blossoming pear and plum, a glimpse of Pisa 
thronged with ships and crusaders—all these are offered 
you, though not without a touch of conscientious effort. 
The island of Cyprus easily becomes the most beautiful 
thing in the book, sweet with eastern fragrances, beset with 
brilliant sails, compassed by rose-coloured sunsets. Some 
of the minor characters are arresting—Sire Martin, the 
Hospitaller and secret renegade; Father Thomas, solacing 
his doubt with the doctrine of the Perfetti. The author is 
trying to do something difficult ; and the book is certainly 
a fine attempt in really imaginative fiction. 

Mr. Chambers is not trying to do anything difficult for 
him when he writes another of his gallant stories of France 
and French America in the days of the Sun-King and “ The 
Sun-Hawk,” Frontenac. Motives are here frankly proclaimed ; 
and all the good are fond of fighting. This is a thoroughly 
exciting piece of adventure, beginning with the defeat of the 
Venetians by the Turks in Gandia and concluding with a 
great wedding in Quebec, after some ghastly dangers among 
the terrible Iroquois. The hero is a natural son of Prince 
Rupert; and we are permitted some most unflattering 
glimpses of Whitehall. Frontenac is a very noisy personage ; 
but he helps to make a good story. 

The four remaining novels are criticisms of contemporary 
life. Of these Early to Bed is the most amusing and the 
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most original. Countess Olishga is a Russian vamp in Py 
radiantly proud of her vampishness, and an incentive 
mirth as well as madness. The “ fool who called her his jy 
fair’ did so with considerable irony and with many qu 
tions from Benjamin Franklin. Olishga’s clothes, jews 





Ju 


protlégés, carnation odours, brilliant justifications, and be | 
exotic beauty provide a liberal education for Alden Brg f 


though all his handkerchiefs get ruined with rouge ay 
mascara. She is absurd, enchanting, insatiable, impossibj 
and her “infinite variety ” does not stale, so that, Whe 
Alden makes his final retreat, it is not without anguig 
This account of drifting Russians in a frivolous Paris ; 
lightly, caustically written ; and if sometimes it is a lity 
like a cocktail, it is a subtle one. 

When Mr. McKenna introduces Clifford Ottley, barriste 
playwright, and philanderer, and his young friend Naon 
eynical and expensive, we forebode another study of tha 
society of large parties, dances, weck-ends, and doubtfy 
kisses which seems to have so little reason for existeng 
And the barrister’s heavy aphorisms about Woman, whid 
head the chapters, do not inspire affection for him. Bey) 
when, after a certain shock over Naomi, he falls passionate 
in love with Cressida Denver, a lovely sorrowful lady mi 
understood by her tyrannical husband, a Governor of som 
Pacific islands, he certainly needs some compassion. Cressi; 
is an admirable study. She is slowly revealed as casual 
untruthful, selfish, vacillating, while the The Shadow of Gw 
Denver, the husband, assumes a dignity she had denied it 
The sophistries of Cressida, refusing all decisions, ar 
ingeniously expressed: all the satirical part of the book j 
distinctly good. 

Cressida’s two children, with the manners of pirate 
represent that younger generation which has become sue 
a boring myth in journalism and fiction. A similar pai 
occupy some space in Mr. Maxwell's We Forget Because VW: 
Must, a piece of suburban history beginning in 1895. I¢ 
not the title suggest that here is a chronicle qualified with 
the high austere melancholy of Arnold’s poem. It is the 
loquacious sentimental account of a pair who forgot treacher 
despair, and the ravage of death, partly because they hai 
no imagination, partly because they were so lapped in creatur 
comfort that prosperity thickened their minds agains 
memory. Even the War did its best for all of them except 
Roddy, who, as a free-verse poet, had to be sacrificed. Ther 
is no distinction about any figure in the book; and a 
certain vulgarity, sometimes an archness, of assumption 
makes it wearisome. 

There is no gross comfort in the depths of a Moroccan 
“silo,” the starting-point of Beau Ideal, the final volume 
of the Beau Geste trilogy. Otis Vanbrugh, a young American, 
out of chivalrous devotion to Isobel Rivers has enlisted in 
the Foreign Legion in an endeavour to find John Ceste, 
who, in his turn, has been seeking Hank and Buddy, his 
lost friends. The adventures are amazing and unflagying; 
and the final reunion is a triumph of surprise. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the conception of friendship is singularly 
high-pitched. The dancing girl called the Angel of Death 
is a dramatic figure. But the pleasure of the book, of course, 
lies in the picturesque and enthralling quality of its incident. 

RacnuEL ANNAND Tay or, 

PUT ASUNDER. By Mrs. W. L. George. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d.)}—This is a sober and earnest novel, raising 
problems for which the writer wisely offers no universal 
solution. The story is very readable, and is the more con: 
vineing because there is no attempt at brilliance. Mrs. 
George has obviously lived with her characters, and quite 
naturally she makes us share their emotions and anxieties. 
Monica Wellburn finds her greatest joy in service for her 
husband, Christopher, and tries to reform him of rakish 
habits. He rebels against her “ interference,’ and urges 
her to divorce him. Reluctantly, but goaded beyond endur- 
ance, she at last consents, and later marries the gentle and 
long-suffering Hubert Bracknell. Complications ensue, how: 
ever, when Christopher meets with an accident, and Monica 
finds that she cannot forget him in his hour of need. Is it 
true, Mrs. George seems to ask us, that a woman always 
remains loyal to her first lover; and may Monica’s type of 
unselfishness be more harmful to society at large than the 
apparent heartlessness of Barbara, her sister? Different 
readers will answer these questions differently. But Put 
Asunder will at least proye engrossing and provocative of 
thought. 
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General Booth’s Scheme for BOYS 


£10 is the net cost per boy to The Salvation Army funds 

for transplanting boys from the crowded con- 
ditions of the Homeland to Selected Farms in 
Canada, Australia or New Zealand. Prelim- 
inary training given on Salvation Army 
farms at Home and Overseas, 
Yearly Capacity, 1,000. 
Outfits provided. 
Commonsense 
aftercare 
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Nearly 
4,000 boys have 
been successfully 

_ transplanted during the 
past four years, and approxi- 









_ on the farms—scheme approved under 
; Empire Settlement Act, 1922, and in 
full co-operation with respective Oversea 
Governments, 


Corre spol dence invited Address: 
COMMISSIONER D. C. LAMB, 101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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BLISS AT EVENING. By Robert Hartley. (Alston 
Rivers. 7s. 6d.)—It would be regrettable if, amid the vast 
output of clever and flashy fiction, this quiet and unobtrusive 
novel should miss the attention it deserves. It is the leisurely 
chronicle of three generations of the Reid family, beginning 
in 1876 with Robin, a small farmer, and ending with his 
two grandsons, who, becoming prosperous manufacturers, 
not only redeem the wasted character of their father, the 
second Robin, but bring about a reconciliation between him 
and his admirable spouse. The story is rarely exciting. 
But it is a real slice of life, presented with imaginative 
sympathy, humour, and pictorial skill. 


LOVE’S CREATION. By Marie Carmichael. (Bale 
and Danielsson. 7s. 6d.)—This is an oddly old-fashioned 
novel, written in a fluent old-fashioned style. Traces of 
Dr. Marie Stopes the palaeontologist appear in the account 
of the researches of Dr. Kenneth Harvey, the hero; and 
touches of Dr. Marie Stopes the marriage-reformer affect 
the description of Rose Amber's second husband. But, 
except for the chapter called ** The Greater Unit,” in which 
Kenneth rather laboriously develops his new theory of the 
universe, it is a simple story of three weddings and two 
sudden deaths. Lilian Rullford and Rose Amber her sister 
have lost “the stately home of their childhood and _ their 
devoted and gracious parents.” Lilian goes to college to 
work under Kenneth, falls in love, and marries him. Soon 
after she is killed in bicycling. Kenneth goes off exploring, 
finding his only consolation in writing long letters to Rose 
Amber. She meanwhile has married Sir Harry Granville, 
who loves her too passionately. He accidentally steps off 
a cliff ; and Rose Amber is taken to Switzerland by Kenneth’s 
mother who, of course, sees another perfect marriage ready 
for him. It is all very artless, and full of enthusiastic love 
scenes. But is it possible that Mrs. Harvey said to the 
maid who left a thumb-print on the silver decorating the 
table prepared for her son and his betrothed: “ Take it 
away and clean it. . . . The meal is symbolic” ? 


ANOTHER COUNTRY. By H. de Coudray. (Philip 
Allan. 7s. 6d.)—The masculine grip and the mature insight 
of this prize novel certainly do not suggest the amateur. 
It is a singular and ruthless analysis of the more contemptible 
side of humanity. Charles Wilson is a second officer in the 
Mercantile Marine. Stupid and awkward from childhood, he 
has developed an inferiority complex which paralyses him 
before all definite issues, and finally drags him into the vulgar 
crime of bigamy... Stranded in Malta in consequence of an 
illness, he becomes familiar with a group of Russian refugees. 
In this talkative, shiftless, uncritical crowd, he finds at last 
some social ease, and begins to enjoy the world. That he 
advances enough to realize beauty in it, is due to the presence 
of Marie Ivanovna, a pure and courageous girl who radiates a 
soothing bliss. Half yielding to suggestion, half terrified of 
losing Marie, Charles blindly marries her, and waits moodily 
for the inevitable catastrophe that will reveal him as already 
tied to a wife in London. Finally he leaves Malta, quite 
determined to clear things up in England, and return. It is 
too difficult for his ingrained apathy ; and, when Marie comes 
to England in a state of anguish, he brutally repudiates her. 
When she realizes that he is likely to suffer fer a crime, she 
shoots herself. The early chapters give a clever and rather 
cruel account of the feckless Russian exiles. But the power 
and beauty of the book are concentrated in the figure of Marie 
Ivanovna, so much too fine for her dullard lover. She gathers 
tragic grace from her desolation, and walks in sad majesty 
to her sacrificial death ia the poor Philistine room, which last 
shelter has just been refused her merely because she is noble, 
and wronged, and in infinite distress. The bitter conclusion 
is the more penetrating because the style remains quiet, 
even cynical, 


THE GRIERSON MYSTERY. By Lloyd Osborne. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—An exciting story, ¢hough the end, some 
may think, hardly fulfils the promise of the beginning. Grier- 
son, the chief bank clerk, is an original figure ; and when he 
and his motor cycle are found under a cliff beside his country 
cottage, brightly named “* Baby Bung,” you feel that the 
verdict of suicide has been hasty. So does his daughter Roberta, 
who in Canada has received from him a letter not to be opened 
till a year has expired. Coming to England, to dwell in an 
amusing boarding-house, she is aware that she is the object 
of some secret attention. Nevertheless she and the genial 
Freddie, an aristocratic derelict of the War, investigate her 
father’s fate, and make some surprising discoveries. When 
the beautiful Pat Bellairs manages his effective entrance we 
know that his intentions may not be entirely honourable. 
After some bewildering manoeuvres, he is caught out assisting 
an impersonator of Roberta to steal a certain precious key. 
In magnificent bitterness he then tells the whole truth; and 
Roberta immediately opens the secret letter. So we wonder 
why he did not explain earlier. We also feel that we do not 
like Roberta, a thick-skinned and rather vulgar foung woman. 
In fact, she helps to spoil the plot, which is quite dashing, 
though Mr. Lloyd Osborne can do better. 


— 
— 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 105.) } 

A century ago little or nothing was known of Assyriy 
Since then the spade under skilled direction has unearthed ;| 
vast mass of material for Assyrian history. Its extent apg 
character may be realized from the very substantial Karl 
History of Assyria to 1000 B.c. which Mr. Sidney Smith, oj! 
the British Museum, has just written (Chatto & Windy 
37s. 6d.) as a companion to the late L. W. King’s Sumer ani 
Akkad and Babylon. Mr. Smith wins our confidence at the 
outset by admitting that there is much uncertainty aboy 


what happened in the fourth and third millenia before Christ, 


But, while distinguishing facts from fancies, he makes goog 
use of the new evidence from Ur and elsewhere and presents 
a reasonably coherent account of the development of Assyria 
into a great empire. He writes well and has some excellent 
illustrations and maps. 

* * * * 

Nothing in Dr. Adler's ‘ Individual psychology ” ha 
been more famous than the “ inferiority complex.” Every. 
one recognizes the feeling of weakness or inadequacy from 
which men start in their efforts to gain success. Dr. Adler 
used this concept to lay the groundwork for a * Science of 
Personality.” It is nearly twenty years since Dr. Adler 
wrote his first book on psychology: in the meantime he 
has been engaged daily among the problems and difliculties 
of men, women, and children, and we feel that his comments 
spring from the flow of human life. In Understanding 
Human Nature (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) he has given 
a general, simple, and popular account of his findings. It 
is not a technical exposition, but a book of counsel for the 


ordinary man. Parents discover, after many years, that 
they “never understood” their children. The same thing 
happens between friends, between husbands and _ wives. 


The misunderstanding enters tragically into industrial rela. 

tions, into international relations, into every aspect of life, 

In this book Dr. Adler deals with such questions as family, 

sex, education, profession, and society, and shows how on each 

point individual judgments may go wrong. In the second 

part he builds up a “ science of character ” on this basis. 
“ok * * * 

Mr. E. E. Kellett, who was for many years a prominent 
figure in Cambridge life, became known to a wider public 
through his book of literary essays entitled Suggestions, 
published several years ago. We now welcome a new and 
similar volume from him, Reconsiderations (Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d.). The subjects include Chaucer, 
Milton, Thomas Fuller, Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty,” 
Swinburne, and Joseph Conrad. Several essays deal with 
the general principles of criticism, and there is a strikingly 
persuasive plea for modern translations of the Bible. Mr. 
Kellett has an amazingly wide range of knowledge, but he 
wears his learning lightly, and while his erudition will delight 
the scholar, his humour and humanity will 
general reader. 


please the 
wt * * * 

The author of Father O'Flynn has completed in 1928 a 
project first mooted by him in 1901 (The Celtie Song Bool, 
arranged by Alfred Perceval Graves, Benn, 10s. 6d.)— this 
selection of Folk Songs, words and music, from the Gaels of 





Scotland, Ireland, and Man, and the Cymry of Wales, Corn- 
wall, and Brittany. Irish, Welsh, and Scottish folk songs are 
widely known: but it is pleasant to have the Manx budget 

nearly all of it in translation from the Gaelic, though there 
is in English a jolly seaman’s ballad, The Cruise of the Tiger, 
and a long Hunt the Wren song. Cornwall's are all English, 
though one of them echoes a Connaught folk song :— 

“And we were up as sure as the day, 
For to fetch the summer home.” 
Cornwall's again are jolly-tar songs. The Breton section is 
in Breton and French and delightful some of them are. 
* * * * 

A Book on Architecture (Black, 1s. 6d.) is a short, popular 
exposition accompanied by excellent illustrations on which we 
may congratulate the author, Mr. G. H. Reed. He traces 
the history of architecture from the building of the Parthenon 
to modern times, and docs it very well in the tiny space he 
allows himself. 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 





During the past year the meat market in this country was gene, 
AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND ally unsatisfactory. Owing to the continuance of heavy supple 
of chilled beef from Argentina prices remained on a low level and 
arrivals of frozen beef from Australia were the lowest for a numbe 
MORTGAGE. of yen 
Shipments of frozen mutton and lamb from the Commonwealth 
were also in reduced quantities owing principally to the unfavourable 
seasonal conditions in Australia. 





REVIEW CF THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY. During the present year conditions in the meat trade gens rally 


have improved considerably. 





The outlook is at present more encouraging than it was at this 
IMPORTANCE OF THE WOOL INDUSTRY time last year. Though in Queensland the drought has still 
¢ | relentless hold on our most important properties, the seasonal 
conditions are greatly improved on the rest, but I would be failing 
in my duty if I did not remind you that the losses of lambs during 
. the last two years must be felt in our flock for some years to come, 
MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S SPEECH. and that after so prolonged an absence of rain the best and most 
nutritious of our grasses will take time to recover. On the other 
hand all our properties in New South Wales are having a reasonably 
good season, and subject to getting the usual seasonal rains het ween 
Tut annual ordinary general meeting of the Australian Estates | now and the end of the year should do quite well. The other 
and Mortgage Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday last at the Cannon | departments of our business are proceeding satisfactorily. 
Street Hotel, E.C. 


Mr. Andrew Williamson (the chairman) said, in the course of his | IMPORTANCE OF THE Woo. InpustRyY. 
speech: Having regard to the disastrous seasonal conditicns on | 
nearly all of our pastoral properties, it is a matter of thankfulness 
that we have been able to show at the end of the year as favourable 
a result as we have done. The difference in the seasonal conditions 
in 1927 as compared with 1926 may be briefly described. In 1926 
the drought and the apprehension of drought even over areas which | }.4n~for the vear ending June 30th, 1925, £63,300,000 ; for 
ultimately did not suffer were practically widespread throughout | j99¢  ¢63,200,000 : and for 1927. £60,000,000, while for the last 
Queensland, so that sound agistment country was not available and | iaitinmnd wees tie setel exports. excluding gold, amounted to 
the only avenue of relief, apart from artificial feeding, was afforded | £133.000.000, wool thus accounting for nearly half the total. and 
by the transfer of stock into New South Wale 8, and that only to a the Commonwealth Treasurer has recently announced that the total 
very limited extent. In 1927 this avenue of relief was closed by the | clip for 1926/27 reached the record figure of 892,000,000 Ths. valued 
drought in New South Wales for the greater pait of the year. Cn | at £67,000.000 ss 
the other hand, in Queensland generally conditions were casierthan | eee. ee : : ae : 
they were in 1926 and fairly large areas of agistrrent ccuntry were | | The second side is in relation to its contribution to internal 
available, so that, while last year we had sti}l to have recourse to the | finance. The Report of the Queensland Land Settlement 
costly expedient of preserving our sheep by attificial fecding, this | Advisory Board states that for every pound net that the 
was not necessary to the same extent in that State as in 1926. In| grazier draws from his investment and enterprise he distributes 
New South Wales in 1927 very little relief country was available | very much more amongst others, and indeed an instance is given 
and we had to face very heavy expenditure for artificial fecding. in the Report to show _that of every 90s. gross returned to the 
; ; | grazier the Government in rents, railway charges and taxes receives 

18s.; the workers employed in the production receive 52s.; the 
| yrazier retaining 20s. Further, a reliable and experienced authority 
Dealing with;the fere angliloss account, he said that the gross | has pointed out that the wool industry directly or indirectly employs 
profit amounted to £235,985, which was £71,388 more than in the | more labour than any other. 
previous year. The balance at credit of profit and loss was £53,383, | 
and it was proposed to pay a dividend ot four per cent., less tax, on 
the consolidated ordinary stock and the capital paid up on the 
ordinary shares. Having regard to the severity of the drought | Last year I told you that the Government of Queensland, recog- 
from which they had suffered for more than two years, it was | nizing the immense importance of the wool industry, and in view of 
gratifying that, after writing off the direct drought expenditure and | the vast area of pastoral land falling in on_expiry of leases within 
making provision for losses of live stock, without having had to | the next five or six years, had wisely appointed an entirely indepen- 
make any serious further encroachments on their:contingency | dent commission thoroughly to investigate the whole pastoral 
provision, and none at all on their general reserve, they hed still | position in its bearing on closer settlement. The terms of reference 
been able to recommend that modest distribution. | dealt mainly with the question as to how soundly based closer 
| settlement could best be effected so as to maintain, and if possible 
| increase, wool production from the sub-divided lands, and generally 
| what action should be taken by the Government to further dev: lop 
| the wool industry in Queensland. 








The importance of the pastoral industry to the Commonwealth 
of Australia and to the separate States is clear from two side; 

the first side is in its bearing on the exports of Australia as a whole, 
which is seen when I remind you that for the last three years for 
which figures are available the value of the exports of woo! have 





Prorir AND DIVIDEND. , 
' 


QUEENSLAND LAND SETTLEMENT Apvisory Boarp, 


Dealing with their sugar interests, the returns from which, he 
said, had shown marked improvement, he went on to say: A 
satisfactory feature in the present sugar position is that the 
Commonwealth Government has renewed for a further three years 
from August next the agreement placing an embargo upon foreign | The report of the Commission sets out a number of recommend- 
sugar imports and guaranteeing a price of £27 per ton on sugar ations with regard to what they ccnsider should be the future 
required for Australian co:-eumption. As, however, the surplus | attitude of the Government to the industry, including the question 
production beyond Australian requirements promises to be large, | of extension, in whole or in part. of pastoral leases as they fall in, 
and must be sold outside Australia, the average price we should | so as to meet all the legitimate demands for closer settlement and 
receive for our sugar for the current year, even with the help of the | at the same time preserve the existence of this vital industry on 
British bounty, on the proportion sold to the United Kingdom, is | a sound basis. The Report states: ‘* All that the Government 
not likely to be more than about £20 per ton, against about £22 for | need supply to meet the situation is business-like legislaticn and 
last year. The excessive over-prodyction of cane calls for the | common-sense administration. Given these the people will do 
careful collective consideration of all concerned. the rest.” 


The new Wool Stores in Brisbane are completed and in full use. The report was carefully considered by the Government of Queens: 
At last sales they were taxed to the utmost capacity. Our total | land, who thereafter embodied a large number of its recommend- 
wool clip from all our stations, in both Queensland and New South | ations in its Land Act Amendment Act, 1927. The recommendations 
Wales, amounted last year to 13,878 bales, against 14,935 in 1926, | of the report embodied in the Act were mainly those affecting the 
and 20,470 bales in 1925. As the average weight of the bales last | smaller grazier. 


year was also less, this decs not show the full shrinkage. I can quite appreciate the difficulties with which the Govern. 


r : ment are faced, but I greatly regret that they have considered it 
Woot Vauuss. necessary to defer this extremely important question for the present. 
With so vast an area as over 30,000,000 acres falling in during the 
next five or six years from expiring leases, I am sure that they will 
be able both to meet to the full all possible soundly based Closer 
settlement, and also to preserve the carrying on of the industry 


Since our last annual meeting wool, especially Merino in which 
we are chiefly interested, has maintained a remarkably steady level 
of values. Throughout, Merino wools on the average have been 
somewhat dearer than in the previous year. They reached their aly, 8 . . 
highest point in the January and March sales of this year, while | °" a large scale by wisely srranged extension of pastoral 
to-day’s jigure shows a rise of about seven per cent. above the leares. 
rates ruling a year ago. Prices in the case of Crossbreds have shown I believe that experience will show that under judicious adminis- 
a much greater rise, being in fine Crossbreds to the extent of | tration by the Land Administration Board, which has been consti- 
15 per cent.,. and in that of medium and coarse about 30 per | tuted under the new Act, with Mr. W. L. Payne as its chairman, 
cent. higher. these two, closer settlement and the pastoral industry on a large 

The world demand for wool continues to grow, notwithstanding scale, will be found to be parallel, and not conflicting interests, and 
the enormous increase in the use of artificial silk. which, however, | Doth essential to the well-being of Queensland. The Commission 
eontinues to be more an ally than a rival of wool. At the July | 1 1s report showed that it was fully alive to the question of closer 
sales now proceeding in Coleman Street, May prices have so far haem settlement, and that all its recommendations were made with a due 
fully maintained. From the wool growers’ point of view the out- | "gard to that important matter. 
look as regards price is reassuring. The report was unanimously adopted. 





——__ 
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Mr. Abel Chapman is a well-known sportsman and 
naturalist, and has previously given us several extensive 
yorks on his field explorations in various parts of the world. 
Jn Retrospect (Gurney and Jackson, 25s.) he tells us of 
his sixty years’ wandering over the world, hunting big game, 
pirds and fish. But he been no mere promiscuous 
saughterer of wild things. He has always understood a 
creat deal about them and has put together much useful 
information. The best feature in the present book is the 
illustrations. ‘The very attractively produced colour plates 
would make it a charming gift-book for anyone who loved 
animals. The best plate of all is the frontispiece, showing 
great herds of flamingoes nesting in the Spanish Marisma, 
over Which he hunted for many years. 


has 


* * % a 


Sylvester Douglas, first and only Lord Glenbervie in the 
peerage of Treland, was born in 1744. A member of the 
Privy Council, and for a short time Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
he held high appointments under Government, was a Lord 
of the Treasury and Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
Without ever making any great mark anywhere he knew 
all the celebrated people of his time, some intimately, and 
all by sight and reputation-—bad reputation as often as not, 
for he was insatiable for scandal. After he was fifty he began 
to keep a diary, some portion of which was published in 
1910. A great deal more has lately been discovered, and 
is now given to the public edited, and, we understand, con- 
siderably curtailed, by Mr. Francis Bickley, under the title 
f Diaries of Sylvester Douglas (Constable, 42s.). The Diary 
is very frank, and yet somehow it is not very human. His 
opportunities for the writing of social history were very great, 
but his aptitude for doing so was small. The reader, after 
a few chapters, experiences the satiety which books of anec- 
and however little discreet, 


dotes. however well informed 


almost invariably create, 
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Far Enough. 
Perishable Goods. 


Ficrion : 


General Knowledge Questions 


>? 


Questions on “ Do You Know ? 
Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. R. Richardson, 
11 Raleigh Terrace, Exmouth, for the following :— 


Do you know : 
1. Which 
“ writing ” ? 
2. How many kinds of hieroglyphic writing there are ? 
What inscription gave the clue to the hieroglyphic writing ? 
. When the *“ Rosetta Stone ’ was found ? 
What inscription gave the clue to the ** Cuneiform ” script ? 
6. Which are the most interesting inscriptions in ** Cuneiform ” 
script ? 
7. In what script the Moabite Stone inscription is ? 
8. What the inscription refers to ? 
9. Where the oldest Greek inscriptions have been found ? 
10. What famous inscription is to be seen in Nubia ? 
11. The date of the earliest Latin inscriptions ? 
12. Which is the most interesting historical inscription (Latin) ? 
13. Which are the oldest Indian inscriptions ? 


is the oldest and most of 


primitive of all kinds 


St co the 


Answers wil be found on page viii. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Railway Stocks and the Investor 


Wits the next few weeks two important developments 
will have taken place in the railway world in both of 
which railway stockholders have a profound interest. 
Commencing with next week the interim dividends 
will be announced, while a thoroughly representative 
Conference is about to take place between the various 
railroad managements and Labour, including, presum- 
ably, representatives of the trades unions concerned. 

As regards the former of these impending events, it 
may be said that apprehensions with regard to the 
interim dividends have been mainly responsible for the 
further decline in railroad stocks. During the past 
few days there has been some rally from the lowest 
quotations. touched by leading stocks owing to the 
passing of the Ratiroad Bill through Parliament, but the 
fall is severe. I should not myself be disposed, from 
the standpoint of a railway investor, to attach too much 
importance to the effect of the new Bill, though, having 
regard to the severity of the fall which had taken place 
in prices, it is not surprising that its passing should have 
occasioned some rally. Previous to the recovery, how- 
ever, London Midland and Scottish, which opened the 
year at over 76, had fallen to 60, and Great Western 
had fallen from 97§ to 851, London and North Eastern 
Deferred from nearly 18 to 113, and Southern from 
about 38 to 32. Moreover, the fall is not limited to the 
present year, for, as I recently showed in these columns, 
the decline would be much more severe if comparison 
were made with quotations ruling at the time of the 
* grouping ” some five years ago. 

DECLINE IN Earniyves, 

The gloomy apprchensions with regard to forthcoming 
interim dividends are based, of course, upon the highly 
unfavourable character of the weekly traffic returns, 
although. in fairness, some allowancémust be made for 
the fact that they compare with exceptionally large 
takings in the first half of last year. when the companies 
had to deal with arrears of coal and goods traflic conse- 
quent upon the abnormal conditions prevailing in 1926. 
Even so, however, the fact that for the half-year ending 
June 30th there should have been a decrease in gross 


reecipts on the Great Western line of £832,000, on the 
London, Midland and Scottish of £2,129,000, on the 
London and North Eastern £1,457,000, and on the 


Southern £359,000, is sufficiently alarming. In fact, the 
total loss of traflic for the half-year exceeded £4,750,000, 
which is at the rate of over £9,500,000 for a full year. 
This, as a matter of fact, is more than was represented 
by the total amount paid out in Ordinary dividends for 
the whole of 1927. To a extent, no doubt, this 
heavy shrinkage in gross earnings is directly traceable 
to the renewed depression in heavy industries such as 
coal and iron and steel, and to some extent the heavy 
fall in passenger receipts may be connected with the 
same cause but not entirely, for I think that the alarming 
shrinkage in receipts from passengers may be traced not 
only to motor competition in itself but to certain 
shortcomings on the part of the railroad management, 


lara 


LooKkING Backw rp. 

While, no doubt, the railway expert would: he able 
to find many flaws in the reasoning which follows, and 
would be able to offer certain justifications which quite 
conceivably exist, I do not think I should be very far 
wrong if I were to describe the sequence of events as 
affecting the general policy of railroad management 
somewhat as follows. Previous to the War, railway 
shareholders had already had their confidence in railroad 
stocks as investments rudely shaken by periodical losses 
arising, for the most part, from labour disputes either of 
a kind directly affecting the railroads through a railroad 
strike, or through other strikes affecting industry and 
thereby bringing down railway receipts. On the cther 
hand, the popularity of the railways as a meats of 
transport was undiminished and on the whole the 
facilities were good, for those were the days when the 
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public was protected in many districts, at all events, by 
competition, though in such districts where competition 
was not in evidence the public suffered badly in the matter 
of local services, and the way was even then being prepared 
for success to any other transport schemes which might 
come into being. 

During the War, although, of course, the public suffered 
inconveniences in the matter of railway transport, they 
were of the unavoidable kind. So, such hardships, far from 
the traveller resenting them, the railroads as a whole were 
congratulated upon the manner in which they had served 
the national interests during the period of the War. 
Unfortunately, however, in this, as in so many other 
departments in any way affected by Government control, 
the line of least resistance was followed in the matter of 
wages, for not only were all economic considerations 
thrown to the winds, but, when the time arrived for 
handing back the railroads to private ownership, the 
companies were saddled with a system as regards wages 
and hours and conditions of employment which no longer 
left the directors masters in their own house. 

An Imposs1BLE Device. 

In a sense, the responsibility to the railway share- 
holders was acknowledged, but the idea was encouraged 
that this system of an uneconomic wage and an 
uneconomic system could be maintained if economies 
were effected through a system of groupings, thereby 
avoiding undue competition. There were many at the 
time who foresaw the dangers arising from the new order 
of things and apprehended that one effect would be to 
‘ause the railroad managements to rely upon a monopoly 
of transport instead of striving for conditions calculated 
to create fresh revenues. Faced with the alternative of 
refusing to receive back the railroads on the impossible 
terms as regards relations with Labour, and adjusting 
matters through diminished travelling facilities—trusting 
to a long-suffering public not objecting to standing for 
some hours on a journey for which full fare has been 
paid—tthe railroads preferred the method approved by 
Government and Labour, and the result had been 
precisely what might have. been expected. 

WorkING EXPENSES. 

When the forthcoming interim dividends are announced, 
it seems probable that a policy of extreme caution will be 
pursued, although in some quarters, as against the great 
fall in gross revenues, there may have been very 
substantial economies in working expenditure and 
especially as regards the cost of coal. Here, again, how- 
ever, our railroad companies seem to show as great an 
indifference to the anxieties of the stockholders as to the 
convenience of the public, for hitherto all information 
with regard to net results is reserved until the end of the 
year. Time was when the railroads published their 
accounts every half-year, and, if I remember rightly, 
economy was urged as one of the reasons for the 
discontinuance of half-yearly reports and_half-yearly 
mectings. Their discontinuance may or may not have 
marked an economy, but if it has, the shareholders 
would seem to have reaped little benefit, and one 
would think that a little more information to anxious 
shareholders would not be regarded as too costly having 
regard to the severe fall which has occurred in prices. 

Facine Facts. 

I should be sorry if it were thought from what I have 
written that I am not fully alive to the difticulties— 
beyond their own control—with which railroad managers 
as well as managers of many other industries have had to 
contend over a period of years. Nevertheless, and just 
because I recognize the nature of some of these difficulties, 
I suggest that, when the railway unions and the railway 
management shortly meet in conference, they should 
frankly realize certain plain facts in the situation. The 
first is that unless the railways are to be subsidized by 
the Government —a most undesirable event-—they must 
be made to pay, and to enable them to become profitable 
enterprises the requirements of the public must be met. 
In fact, every other consideration must give way to that 
one essential, for only by so doing will prosperity be 
restored. It is quite conceivable that, among other 
things, increased capita! outlays for electrification and 
other improvements may be required, but how can the 


i 






public be expected to put up such capital in an industry 
with a record such as that possessed by English railway, 
over the last quarter of a century, when almost ever 
trade rally has been smashed by industrial strikes} 
More concentration upon bringing fresh revenues to the 
companies and less attention to a consideration of thoy 
points in routine most calculated to harass those who uy 
the railways will, however, I believe, demonstrate in th. 
course of time that, despite motor competition, there is , 
large public prepared to return to its first love, especially 
as so many of the lines traverse some of the finest parts 
of English scenery. If, however, this great industry js 
to be held up because of some obsolete notions on the 
part of railway Boards or because of some unio 
regulation which determines that hours of working and 
rates of pay shall be on a dead-level basis irrespective of 
the duties performed, then, even at the present level of 
prices, British investors can scarcely be counselled to 
increase their holdings of the Ordinary stocks of English 
railways, while even some of the prior-charge issues cay 
no longer be held with perfect confidence. 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Quiet MARKETS. 
Tur Stock Markets are showing some signs of lassitude as 
the apex of the holiday season approaches, while the specu 
lative markets are still disturbed by the recent upheaval 
in Wall Street, and the rise in the New York Federal Reserve 
Rate. On the other hand, gilt-edged securities keep steady to 
firm on the further inflow of gold from abroad, while, during 
the last few days, a slightly better tone has been apparent in 
the English Railway Market. 

* * * * 

AUSTRALIAN Woo. INDUSTRY. 

I venture to think that there are few readers of the Spectator 
who are not deeply concerned with everything pertaining to 
Empire interests and Empire developments. I am_ glad, 
therefore, to draw their attention to the admirable speech 
which was delivered last Tuesday at the annual meeting of 
the Australian Estates and Mortgage Company by the Chair. 
man, Mr. Andrew Williamson. ‘The shareholders in _ that 
company will, no doubt, be primarily and necessarily inter-| 
ested in the manner in which their financial interests have | 
been wonderfully protected in the face of unprecedented ' 
droughts in the areas occupied by the company. Thanks to 
the conservative financial policy extending over many years, 
the figures in the Profit and Loss account are wonderfully 
good. Ky a much larger class, however, than that represented 
by shareholders in this company, Mr. Williamson's speech will 
be read with interest as setting out in clear fashion the 
importance of the wool industry to Australia and the serious 
loss occasioned, not merely to industrial companies, but to » 
the country generally by severe droughts. 

* * * * 
* CLOSER SETTLEMENT” PROBLEM. 

In fact, as one reads the exhaustive statement of the 
position and the appalling character of the drought in certain 
areas, it is impossible not to conjecture what would be the P 
effect of such losses if they fell, not upon great concerns with 
large resources and reserves, but upon a few individual enter- 
prises with slender resources. In fact, it is very clear that 
while on many grounds there is doubtless much to be said 
for what is known as the Closer Settlement movement in 
Australia, it is a movement which requires to be carried out 
with considerable caution and reserve and to the accompani- 
ment of a good deal of sound common sense. Ina particularly 
interesting part of his speech Mr. Williamson showed that the 
value of the exports of wool from Australia now represents 
something like 50 per cent. of the entire exports of the country. 
It is obvious, therefore, that any policy which endangers the 
wool production of the company would be fraught with the 
most serious consequences. The Government of Queensland 
has, of course, recently appointed an independent commission 
to investigate the whole wool position in its bearing on the 
question of Closer Settlement, and an able and common- } 
sense Report has been published. Unfortunately, however, 
having regard to the extent to which leases fall in within the 
next few years, the Government seems tardy in coming to a 
decision with regard to its policy. 

* * * * 
Monp NICKEL. 

Not the least interesting feature at the recent annual 
meeting of Mond Nickel was the statement by Lord Melchett 
to the effect that it was proposed to increase the authorized 
ordinary capital from £900,000 to £1,500,000 by the creation 
of 1,200,000 shares of 10s. each. These shares are being issued 
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CHARITY MEETING. 


CHARITY MEETING. 





BETHLEM ROYAL HOSPITAL 


THE 





NEW BUILDING 


MANSION HOU SE DINNER. 


GIFT OF £25,606 BY SIRE u. ARI ES CHEERS WAKEFIELD. 


FUND. 





THE pressing claims of the new Bethlem Re 


Fund on the generosity of the City of L 
urge nat tl ansion House on the night of the 
Sth July under the presidency cf the Lord Mavor 


ynion were 


dinner ie M 


(Sir Chari 


al Hospital Building 


eloquently 


Batho) \mong the 180 guests present were : The Lady es 
Colonel and Alderman Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield, Bt., C.B.E 
and Lady Wakefield, the Marquess of Reading, G.C.B., Soke 


G.C.V.O., Viscount 
Burnham, 


Burnham, CG 


C.M.G., C.H., and 


Bt. (Tre 


Tien, yunt 


asure! 


t. 


Faudel-Phillip 


Lady Faude 


Beth Tr 


1 


Hospital , and Phillips, Baroness rt Countess 
Howe, Major-General Sir Cecil Lowther, I.C.M.C. 3., and Lady 
Zz and ty Gollanez, Sir Maurice Craig 





rman Creenawi 





‘Humphery, Mr. Albert Levy, 


“Miller, and Mr. J, L, 


Col. 





Lord 
principal toast, paid 
his fellow ¢ 


by week, yvear in at 


The illing 
tribute 
Bethlein, who made it their 
ir out, to attend the meeting 
often distressing busine 
greater sympathy with 

ialadies was required from the genera! 
and he felt that the necessary 
of this class of illness should be 
where man’s innate craving for the beauty of ficlds and trees might 
be satisfied and be used as an aid to medical treatment. He 
confident that the hospital would have a great 
work in its new lo« 


to the consistent service 
overnors of 
ad sve sof the control 
ling body and deal with the 


He considered that a 


mental nm 


before 

and 
body of 
future tre 


provision for tk atment 


made in open spacious 


future for 

ality. 
Lorp 

Marqu ss of Re 


APPEAT 

©.B., in ae prime the 
Hospital,” said that in the history 
cause ' charity and ben had 
was singularly appropriate that 


READING'S 
The ading, 
Success to the new Bethlem 
of the City of London the 
always played a foremost part. It 
that gathering should be heid in the Mansion = e to wish success 
to the new Bethlem Hospital, an institution which played a great 
part in the history and tradition of the City and whie h was managed 
by the Corporation, assisted by been elected 
and took thei part in the affairs of the h spi- 
tal. Bethlem was originally a ras institution founded by a 
sheriff of the City of London as far back as 1247. It was not until 
1373 that they found records of the treatment of the mentally 


“ 


volence 


Governors who had 
administration of the 





afflicted. Subsequently Henry VIIT. sold Bethlem for £113 6s. &d., 
and the City became iarged with the administration of the institu- 
tion. The pr sent building was erected in 1815, and it had now been 
found necessary to rernove it to more rural surroundings. In days 
gone by, and one feared also that in these day too, there was not 
the sympathy there should be fer mental suffering 
REASONS FOR REMOVAL. 
Dealing with the reasons for removal from the present site in 


L: — oO 
of the 14 a 


undings 


at Shirley, 


g Lord Reading said that 
res now occupied by the 


hospit ilin Lambeth only 
acres were available for th ren reation of the patient 
every cflort to keep abreast of the 
building | 
into the « 
desired, ¢ 
surroundings which must be 
been purchased by Lord R 
munificent gift of a peop 
hood. The new site at 
place at the di 
thoroughly modern 
would be provided. 
it cost The 
a result of judicious arrangeient 
sponsible for the 


three 
In spite of 
times the 
and it was decided to move out 
atients the opportunity, so much to be 
‘nt to which it could be pe 
a pleasure to them. The old site had 
othermere and would be 1 to the 
‘s park in a de nsely populated neighbour- 
Monk’s Orchard in the Shirley district 
fr the Governors about 330 


arrangements of the 


d becom inadequate, 
» the 





fcertom to the ex 





rmitted in 


devotes 





would 
acres on which 
the benefit of the patients 
movement, but unfortunately 
actual cost was £450,000, but es | 

made by 


accommodation for 
That wa 
il ol money. 


a great 
a great de: 
who were re- 
administration of the £330,000 had 
already been realized by the changes that were now being made, 
so that the sum left, and which had to be collected from the public, 
was £120,000—a large sum he admitted even in these days. Never- 
theless, who had set out on the venture were hope ful that the Vv 
would be able to obtain it and that some part of it would be collecte d 
in that room. They wanted to start the new hospital with the funds 
necessary to set it on its way. The institution contributed from its 
fund 75 per cent. of the cost of treatment, and strange ‘ly enough it 
had not made a public appeal for several hundred years. That fact 
in itself ought to be inducement for the pub ic to make 
tributions. 


those 


finances 


those 


some con- 


Score ror RESEARCH. 

He sometimes wondered whether we ever should get more precise 
in defining the line between sanity and insanity. Never- 
theless, there was a great opportunity for research and for scientific 
investigation, and it might not be too much to hope that by means 
of this research not only should we have some more precise means 
of ascertaining whether a man was sane or not, but it might be also 
that some remedy might be discovered at least for more cases than 
they had at present. In this connexion he desired to tell them that 
Alderman Sir Charles Wakefield had given them £25,000. (Cheers. ) 
That was among the many gifts that he delighted to make, and 
what attracted him (the speaker) very much in reading of the 
donation was that in the main the money was to be devoted to 
treatment and research, 
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&e.—and all that might be learnt by maton tudents, it cou 7" not be 
too much to say that in a number of years Sir Charles W field's 
gift would ha fructified many times and that, as a consequence 
of it, much relief would he given to the mentally afflicted. (Cheers ) 
He app tiled to all those present to contribute to the best of their 
ability to enat | ww done to be continued, so 
that the } hould not be har ed by 
} thoughts of d of we of th el There. 
for he ked th no thstanding all the maz Be 
to th ra ] a to help thos who ' ving so 
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Sin ¢ 3; WAKEFIELD’S SPEECH. 

Colonel and Alderman Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield, Bt.. ( B.E., 
president of the Hospital, replying to t oast, said As pr lent 
of the Royal Hospital of Bethlem and on behaif of all « red. 
in our present undertaking, I desire to thank the Marquess of 
Reading for hi speecl Ti Marque ! rendered us an immnen a 
service by proposing t S id by } wis Ene TE { very 
eloguent words in of our worl lam sure th he t urer, 
my friend and colleagu ir Lionel Fax x upon whom so 
much of the burden of our task fall ill parti ularly appreciate 
the proposer’s reference to the reality of tl eds of the ho pital. 
The splendid advocacy of the Maran of Reading will do much 
to drive hon t this most important public work js in 
need of immed Bethlem has | 1 In many ways a pioneer 


establishment in the tre: l iliness. The desire now 











is to make new Bethlem a model of perfection for many years to 
come, 
On Tuesday next the foundation-stone of the new hospital will 
laid. The cerermony will be performed by H.1 Prince Arthur 


ot Connaught bal the unavoidat le at sence 


of H.R.H. the Duke of 


Connaught, whose « 


onstant interest In our work we so greatly 
value. . 
The present building at Southwark was begun upwards of 100 
yeers ago. Our task is just beginning. 
Unique Hospirat Work. 
There is a difficulty which we hope to overcome with the powerful 
aid of such distinguished proposer. The very 
nature of mental disease i in a vital way from 
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through the 


land of shadows and emerged into the clear sunlight 
of a normal 


world want nothing better than to take up their life 
actively as possible. They want to forget the time when 
the lamp of reason burned low, and put all ! 

far behind them. No one can blame them. Indeed, this reticence 
is an essential part thod ) menta 


those vague 











We all understand and sympathiz h this feature oi ital 
illness as it affects the sufferers themselves and also as it affects 
the hospitals, in limiting the scope yublic appeals. ; 
however, no good reason why the wy open-handed ry) 
should not recognize the serious nature of the problem of mental 


illness and support Bethlem 
does the hospitals that curé 
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ices. With princely 
generosity Sir Charles Wakefield, their president, had given them 
£25,000, and not only that but much of his valuable and busy time 
to the affairs of the hospital. Side by side with this he would tell 


them of a case in which a poor widow, who had been restored to 
health by the hospital and had £2 a week on which to live, had 
(Cheers.) They had also received £5,000 from Lady 
Cooper and a similar an irom an anonymous donor. Mr. 
Bernhard Baron, who would have been present that night but 
whose health prevented him, sent them £1,000. In all they had 
— cted up to hat evening £42,670, inc luding £100 from Mr. Albert 

Levy, who had intimated his wish to see the balance-shect, and 
might, he hoped, be willing thereafter to increase his contribution. 
They had received money from many sources and from all kinds 
and conditions of people. There were, however, in the City of 
London many who had not yet contributed and whose hearts he 
hoped would be moved by the appeals that were being made that 
evening. . The institution still needed something like £78,600. 

Viscount Burnham, G.C.M.G proposed the health of the Lord 
Mayor and the Corporation of London. He said that that evening 
they had the opportunity of helping on the most humane work 
to which the City of London had ever set its hand.. In helping the 
hospital they ig their country to maintain its pride of 
place in the treatment of mental disease. 

The Lord Mayor, in reply, 
appeal to many in the City of Le 
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at a premium of £2 15s. for each 10s. share, the offer being made 
to existing ordinary shareholders in the proportion of one 
new share for every three at present held. It has also been 
decided to reserve a number of shares, not exceeding 100,000, 
to allocate to those actually concerned with the management 
of the company on such terms and price as the board, in 
their discretion, may decide. The Chairman stated that 
the premium on the new shares, which would amount to 
no less than £1,700,000, would constitute a substantial 
reserve in the next balance-sheet. It is also intended to sub- 
divide the existing £1 ordinary shares into two shares of 
10s. each. Lord Melchett was able to give a thoroughly 
satisfactory account of the present position of the company. 
and to speak optimistically with regard to the outlook. 

* * * * 

Furness Witny. 

The latest report of Furness Withy is a distinctly good 
one, the profit being £627,750 against £603,511 for the pre- 
vious year, and only £523,044 for the year ending April 30th, 
1926. The directors are, therefore, now able to declare a 
dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, which absorbs £320,000, 
while £200,000 is set aside for depreciation, and the balance 
taken forward is raised from £193,815 to £241,565. For 
the previous six years the company paid 7} per cent. 
Jree of tar, and the present rate subject to tax is equal to : 
per cent. free. It will be noted that even in the lean yea 
ending April 30th, 1926, the company was able to pay as pe 
a dividend as 7} per cent. tax free. A. W. K. 


Answets to “Do You Know?” Questions 

1, The “ Hieroglyphic.”——2. Two: “ Phonetic,” or signs denoting 
sounds, and Ideographic, denoting ideas.——3. The ‘“‘ Rosetta 
Stone,’ which bore an inscription in Hieroglyphic, Hieratic (cursive 
writing), and Greek which gave the clue.———4. In 1799 by one of 
Napoleon’s officers._——5. ‘The great Persian inscription at Behis- 
tun set up by Darius in B.c. 520, written in Persian, “ Proto 
Medic,” and Cuneiform.——6. The “ Laws of Khammurabi,” 
ec, 2200 B.c., and records of Kings Sargon, Tiglath-Pileser, Assur- 
banipal, and Nebuchadnezzar.——7. In Phoenician.——s. The 
revolt of Mesha, King of Moab, against Ahab, King of Israel, 
c. 890 B.c._——9. In the island of Thera, dating from 900 B.c.-——10. 
One cut on the knee of one of the colossi at Abu-Simbel by Greek 
mercenaries of the Egyptian King, date about 600 b.c.——ll. 
About 300 B.c.——12. ‘The Monumentum Ancyranum of Augustus 
found at Ancyra (Angora) in Galatia._-——13. The edicts of Asoka, 
the great Buddhist King, c. 300 B.c. 











COMPANY ~-MEETING. 


MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FROOD MINE. 

















Txe fourteenth annual general meeting of this company was 
held in London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Melchett, P.C., F.R.S., D.Se. (the chair- 
man), said that the profit and loss account showed an increase 
in the gross profit of £247,890, an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
on the previous year's figure. 

The net profit, but for the transfer of £50,000 to suspense 
account, had been increased by almost the identical amount as 
the gross profit. The mines which the company was at present 
working, namely, the Garson and Levack, were looking as well as 
ever, and they had been able to prove further ore reserves during 
the year. They had, however, been fortunate in finding in the 
Frood Extension Mine a property of very large extent, and of 
better grade than they had had in the past. The position of this 
mine was interesting, owing to the fact that the ore bodies pro- 
gressively improved at depth. A very large body of ore had 
been disclosed above the 2,700 feet level, the average grade of 
which was superior to the ore at present being worked. This would 
result in cheaper matte costs, and therefore in cheaper nickel 
production and larger profits if the prices of metals were main- 
tained. In the Frood Mine the company had a very valuable 
and fine property, from which they were assured of substantial 
and enhanced profits for many years to come. 

Referring to the phenomenal increase in the general consumption 
of nickel, the Chairman said that there was no doubt that steel 
chromium and non-corrosive alloys, as well as alloys requiring a 
large degree of tensile strength, benefited by the admixture of 
nickel, and this was being more and more recognized in metal- 
lurgical production. Practically every country ‘and every user 
of nickel was increasing its demands. The company’s other main 
product, sulphate of copper, had benefited from the higher price 
of copper. 

The Company had an extensive programme of work before it, 
and it was therefore proposed to increase the authorized ordinary 
capital from £900,000 to £1,500,000, by the creation of 1,200,000 
shares of 10s. each. The board proposed to issue 600,000 of the 
new shares at a premium of £2 15s. for cach 10s. share, thus 
making the price of issue £3 5s. This offer would be made to the 
ordinary shareholders on the register on the 2nd inst. in the ration 
of one new share for every three held. It was also proposed to 
subdivide the £1 ordinary shares into two shares of 10s. each. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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